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CHAPTER XV. 
* ONE CROWDED HOUR. 


"RROUGHOUT that long day, Dick worked with feverish activity 

at anything that offered itself as an outlet for his energies. He 
had no hope that his friend’s sanguine anticipations of a possible 
change for the better in the attitude of the King and Fath-ud-Din 
would be realised, and it was his opinion that as soon as Stratford had 
met his death at the Palace, a general attack upon the Mission 
premises would take place, with the view of making it appear that all 
the members of the expedition had been murdered in a popular 
tumult. With this in his mind he prepared the building for defence, 
instructed the servants afresh as to their respective duties in case of 
an assault, and placed the stands of arms where their contents could 
most readily be seized on an emergency. He bought up all the 
provisions which the country people brought in, and even induced 
them by liberal payments to sell him a supply of corn which they had 
intended to dispose of in the city market. 

Preparations having thus been made for resisting a siege as well 
as a sudden assault, he was forced by his very need of occupation to 
take somewhat wider views, and to consider the improbable con- 
tingency of the possibility of evacuating the place safely. Accordingly 
he summoned Ismail Baksh, and setting before him the necessities of 
the case, asked whether he would accept the dangerous task of 
conveying a message to Fort Rahmat-Ullah. He did not attempt to 
minimise the risks to be incurred, but the old soldier was faithful to 
his salt, and undertook to attempt the journey in disguise. His 
trained eye had enabled him to observe the features of the route 
traversed on the journey to the city to more purpose than his younger 
companions had done, and he was sanguine that if he could once get 
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safely outside the walls he could make his way to the frontier without 
discovery, provided, of course, that his absence was not discovered, 
and a hue and cry set on foot. A certain addition to his pension in 
case of his success, and compensation to his family if he was killed, 
were agreed upon, and Ismail Baksh retired, leaving Dick to face the 
inaction which he had been combating all day. 

He could not think of anything else to do, beyond going the round 
of the walls at absurdly short intervals and seeing that the servants 
were keeping a good look-out ; and the more personal troubles which 
he had been trying to keep at bay crowded upon him and would not 
be put aside. That day had cost him both his friend and the woman 
whom he loved—and who loved that friend. ‘The miserable irony of 
the situation seemed to mock him afresh whenever he tried to face it. 
Georgia loved Stratford, and Stratford had gone to his death to save 
her—yet not because he loved her, but because he saw in the action 
a chance of doing a good stroke of business—while he, who would 
willingly have died for Georgia’s sake, remained alive, to meet her 
grief and anger for having allowed his friend to sacrifice himself 
for her. 

Wretched as the outlook appeared to Dick, however, it is a question 
whether it was not even more dreary to Georgia, since his conscience 
was clear, and hers was not. She could not rid herself of the 
conviction that if she had done as Lady Haigh wished, and refused 
to go to the Palace without first consulting Stratford, he might even now 
be free and in comparative safety, while if he had given her leave to 
go, she would not have had to reproach herself for his untoward fate. 
It was so contrary to her usual practice to act on the impulse of a 
moment of irritation, as she had done in this case, that she asked 
herself what could have made her refuse so decidedly even to 
communicate to the gentlemen her intention of visiting her patient. 
She had not far to seek for an answer. It was Dick she had feared. 
She had been so obstinately determined not to appear in the slightest 
degree willing to ask either his opinion or his advice, after the way in 
which he had spoken to her in the heat of their discussion, that she 
had sacrificed his friend and hers to her wounded pride. 

Nor was the realisation of this fact her only punishment. What- 
ever Dick might think, she had no illusions as to the spirit in which 
Stratford had gone to the Palace. His story she had early learnt 
from Lady Haigh, with the addition of the significant remark that he 
was never likely to marry now, and it had given her a distinct thrill 
of pleasure when she found that he was willing to be her friend on 
the footing she liked best. The greater number of her medical 
contemporaries in London, and of the many men whose friendship 
she had gained and kept since her hospital days, had been content to 
accept her terms and to meet her on the equal ground of comrade- 
ship. Some there had been, as Mabel had told Dick, who wished to 
go further, and had been courteously but firmly repulsed ; but Stratford 
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was not one of these. He had made a friend of her as though she 
had been a man, she thought, and he had sacrificed himself for her 
in exactly the spirit he would have exhibited if Lady Haigh had been 
in danger, and not Miss Keeling. She knew well enough that there 
was no personal feeling whatever in his case, but it was different with 
Dick. Why had he allowed Stratford to go? He did care for her— 
at least, she had begun to think so until his plain speaking of a week 
ago had created the breach between them. But now she was on the 
horns of a dilemma. Either he could not care for her, since he had 
left it to another man to give his life to save hers, or else, if he did 
care for her, he was a coward who was willing to shelter himself 
behind the other man’s self-sacrifice. But Dick’s past record was 
sufficient to put the latter supposition beyond the bounds of possibility, 
and Georgia was thrown back upon the former one. He could not 
care for her, and she cared for him. ‘To the woman whose heart had 
never been touched before, the thought was almost unendurable in 
the shame it brough: with it. 

And she had sent Stratford to his death! What would there have 
been in the slight humiliation—more fancied than real, after all— 
involved in asking his leave as head of the party before quitting the 
Mission, compared with the overwhelming remorse and misery which 
now oppressed her? She recalled the threats launched against herself 
by Antar Khan’s mother, and sobbed and shuddered at the thought 
that the tortures by the mere mention of which it had been sought 
to terrify herself were now being inflicted on another, and by her 
fault. Lady Haigh, who came wandering in and out like a restless 
ghost, could offer her no comfort, since the best they could hope for 
was that Stratford was dead already, cut down by the guard in some 
conflict provoked by himself, and that he had thus died without 
either torture or indignity. The two women could not endure to talk, 
could not even pray; they could only weep in concert and exchange 
half-uttered surmisings which were worse than certainties. 

The day wore away, and Mr. Hicks, who had spent the greater part 
of it busily and happily in passing all the rifles in review, cleaning 
them and adjusting the mechanism, came to Dick, as he sat brooding 
gloomily in the office, and represented mildly but firmly that the whole 
party would be the better for some dinner. He had put up with the 
absence of tiffin under the painful circumstances of his visit, he said ; 
but he could not see that because one poor fellow had got wiped out 
all the rest must necessarily starve. Thus reminded that he had taken 
no food since breakfast-time, Dick awoke to a perception of the duties 
of hospitality, and apologising to Mr. Hicks for the inconvenience and 
discomfort to which he had been subjected, ordered the meal to be 
served at the usual hour. It was a very small and lugubrious 
company that met in the dining-room. Dick had sent a message to 
the ladies, asking whether they would appear at table; but no answer 
was returned, and Mr. Hicks was the only person who possessed an 
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appetite. He did his best to worry his hosts into eating something ; 
but he was not very successful, and at last Fitz left the table suddenly, 
muttering something about the flag, which had not, he feared, in the 
general confusion been hauled down as usual at sunset. As the noise 
of his hurrying footsteps on the stones of the terrace died away, 
another sound became audible—the blare and din of native music, 
the shrill cries of triumph of women, and the approaching tread of a 
multitude. 

“The attack’s coming at last!” cried Dick, springing up from his 
seat and buckling on his sword. ‘ You know your post, Hicks?” 

“Wait a minute, Major,” said Mr. Hicks. “ Doesn’t it strike you 
that this is rather a new way of conducting an attack ?” 

“Why, what else could it be?” asked Dick. 

The American turned aside, and would not meet his eye as he 
answered : 

“Well, if they have put an end to the poor fellow, I would bet my 
last red cent that they would carry his remains about in procession to 
show the people—to show us, too, for the matter of that—and it won’t 
be a pretty sight for the ladies to see, any way.” 

“Good gracious, no!” cried Dick. “Say nothing to them at 
present, Hicks. We will just order the servants to their posts without 
troubling the ladies, and then watch from the gate and see what 
happens.” 

They went down into the outer courtyard, sent the servants to their 
allotted places without any noise or confusion, and took their stand 
at the window over the gateway, where they were joined by Fitz and 
Kustendjian. They stood there, waiting breathlessly, for some minutes, 
each man’s hand on his weapon, while behind them the fierce eyes 
and gleaming blades of Ismail Baksh and his subordinates caught 
the light of the torches which were now beginning to appear at the 
end of the winding street. Nearer and nearer came the crowd, all 
apparently mad with joy, leaping, dancing, tearing off clothes and 
flinging them on the ground, waving torches, shouting, singing and 
yelling. Some looked up at the window as they passed it, and it 
seemed to the little band of white men standing there that their 
gestures became intolerably derisive, and that their faces took on a 
fiendish grin as they massed themselves in the street beyond the 
Mission and waited—in so far as those still pressing upon them from 
behind would allow them to wait. Dick felt his heart thumping 
against his ribs; he was aware that Kustendjian had sat down in a 
corner and hidden his face from the horror he expected to see, that 
Fitz was leaning against the wall with white lips and staring eyes, 
and that Mr. Hicks was uttering spasmodic exhortations at momentary 
intervals—‘“ Steady, boys! Keep up; don’t let ’em see you wilt. 
Never give in!”—such as bespoke rather, perhaps, the turmoil of 
his own mind than his estimate of the state of feeling of his 
companions, 
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‘Soldiers !” murmured someone, and a squadron of cavalry defiled 
slowly past, saluting as they came level with the window—a piece of 
mockery for which Dick cursed them in his heart. Then more 
torches, more musical instruments, more excited people, banners, 
dancing-girls, gliding and posturing to the sounds of the music, with 
their long coloured scarfs twirled daintily on the tips of their out- 
spread fingers; and then two men riding alone, wearing robes of 
honour. As they reached the gate they paused and waited; then 
one of them looked up, and in the calmest tones addressed the group 
at the window. 

“You don’t mean to keep me here all night, North, do you? Mr. 
Anstruther, I give you my word of honour that I am not a ghost yet.” 

How they got down the stairs and opened the gate none of them 
ever knew, but in another minute Stratford was among them, unhurt, 
and indulging in a little chaff by way of maintaining his own 
composure : 

“T wonder you didn’t shoot me when I looked up just now, North. 
If ever I saw murder in a man’s eye, I saw it in yours then. Mr. 
Hicks, you have as keen a scent for a battle as any vulture. The 
way you turn up when you think we are likely to be in trouble is 
positively pathetic. Mr. Anstruther, I have some further use for my 
arm, if you have finished wringing my hand off. Peace be with you, 
Ismail Baksh. I fear you are disappointed that there is to be no 
fighting to-night ? ” 

‘My lord is pleased to jest,” said Ismail Baksh reprovingly, as he 
directed the closing of the gate. The processionists outside had 
turned, and were marching home amid a fresh outburst of minstrelsy, 
with the man who had accompanied Stratford at their head. No 
one thought of asking who he was, nor, indeed, of paying the 
slightest attention to affairs outside, as Stratford was assisted, quite 
needlessly, to dismount, and escorted through the archway into the 
inner court. But he was not to arrive quite unheralded. Brought to 
his senses by Stratford’s commonplace greeting, Fitz had dashed across 
the court and up to the terrace, the only man who remembered in 
the excitement of the moment that the joyful news ought not to be 
allowed to burst suddenly upon the ladies. The fresh hope in his 
voice—a hope to which they had been strangers for what seemed 
interminable hours—roused them from their lethargy of grief, and 
they came out into the passage with tear-stained faces and ruffled 
hair, both looking as though they had cried until they could cry 
no more. 

“Good news, Lady Haigh!” panted Fitz. ‘ Miss Keeling, they 
haven’t murdered him after all. He is not a bit hurt. He will be 
here in a minute. He’s here now!” 

This method of breaking the news, though strictly gradual, could 
scarcely be called gentle, and Lady Haigh and Georgia stood staring 
at Fitz with an absolute lack of comprehension. Seeing this, he 
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tried a new plan, the first that recommended itself to his excited 
mind. 

** Aren’t you going to put on your best things to greet the hero in, 
Miss Keeling? He’s dressed up to the eyes himself. You never 
saw such a get-up—most awfully swagger. You will never be able to 
keep him in countenance.” 

“Oh, you absurd boy!” cried Georgia, and she sat down at the 
top of the steps and laughed wildly. 

“Fetch me a jug of water, Mr. Anstruther,” said Lady Haigh 
sternly. “You are getting into a way of going into hysterics, 
Georgia, and I mean to break you of it. This is the second time I 
have caught you at it since we came to Kubbet-ul-Haj, and it’s not 
professional.” 

“ Professional ?” echoed Georgia, beginning to laugh again; “it is 
the circumstances that are unprofessional, not I. Besides, I am not 
in the least hysterical Thank you—a little water, please, Mr. 
Anstruther.” 

The water, applied internally, and not as Lady Haigh had intended, 
proved efficacious, and when Stratford and the rest approached the 
terrace, Georgia had recovered her composure. She met Stratford as 
he mounted the steps, and held out her hand to him. Dick, seeing 
the action, turned his eyes away, and listened in sick terror for what 
would follow. After all, Stratford had the right to win her now if he 
chose to exercise it. But if he did not choose? Would he humiliate 
Georgia by repulsing her before them all? But Dick need not have 
been afraid. Even his jealous ear could detect in her tones merely 
the amount of feeling natural and unavoidable under the circumstances, 
although her eyes were swimming with tears as she said : 

“T can never thank you enough for what you have done to-day, 
Mr. Stratford. If I don’t seem as grateful as I ought to be, you 
must only think that I can’t blame myself properly for my foolishness 
and obstinacy in going to the Palace without leave as I did, since it 
gave you the opportunity of doing such a deed of heroism.” 

Every word went to Dick’s heart, as, alas, it was meant todo. He 
waited eagerly to hear Stratford say that he had gone to the Palace 
merely as a speculation of his own, and not at all primarily on Miss 
Keeling’s account, but the words did not come. Stratford was not 
the man to hurt a woman’s feelings gratuitously by an uncalled-for 
rebuff, however true its nature, and he answered pleasantly : 

“You are too kind, Miss Keeling. I assure you that there was an 
eager competition for the honour of helping you out of your little 
predicament. Mr. Anstruther was bent on going; and as for North, 
I had to keep him back almost by main force. He was only re- 
strained at last by a combination of definite orders, personal entreaties, 
and solemn assurances that my going was for the greater good of the 
Mission.” 

Georgia’s eyes were raised to Dick’s for a moment, and the 
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expression in them said, ‘ You might have told me!” But his eyes 
met hers with a steady coldness which revived all the bitter feelings 
which had tormented her during the day. 

“TI am afraid I did you an injustice, then, Major North,” she 
remarked sweetly. ‘“ You must take into account the circumstances 
of the moment, and kindly forgive my hasty words. I am only a 
woman, you know.” 

Dick bit his lip, and longed vainly for something cutting to say. 
Was it fair that this woman, who had treated him so unfairly—no, 
not unfairly, cruelly—well, not exactly cruelly, slightingly—no, not 
that, carelessly, perhaps—should also have the power of making him 
writhe in this way? And he loved her! He had even told Stratford so. 
How Stratford must be laughing at him in his sleeve at this moment ! 
All this passed through his mind as he stood staring dumbly at 
Georgia until Lady Haigh, who had caught the look in his eyes, pushed 
her gently aside, and addressed herself to the hero of the occasion. 

** And you escaped without signing their treaty ?” she asked. 

“‘T did not sign it, certainly,” he replied. 

** And what about our treaty?” asked Fitz eagerly. 

“There is our treaty—signed,” returned Stratford, with a queer 
gleam in his eyes as he laid the parchment on the table. ‘ The 
Chief will find, when he gets better, that his work was not all in vain, 
Lady Haigh.” 

Lady Haigh blushed afterwards to remember that she almost kissed 
Stratford there and then in the first flush of her delight at the news 
but she restrained herself sufficiently to do no more than wring his 
hand without a word. The rest were examining the treaty, which 
bore Stratford’s signature and another, as well as the King’s seal and 
that of the Grand Vizier. 

* But that is not Fath-ud-Din’s signature,” said Kustendjian, who 
was looking at the treaty from the other side of the table. 

“No,” said Stratford drily ; “it is Jahan Beg’s.” 

“ Jahan Beg’s?” was echoed, in tones of astonishment. 

“Yes; he has succeeded Fath-ud-Din as Grand Vizier. I have a 
good deal to tell you, but I should like some dinner first, if there is 
any going.” 

** Have you had nothing but meat lozenges all day, Mr. Stratford ?” 
asked Fitz, laughing ; and an adjournment was made to the dining- 
room, where the dishes, which had been left untasted half an hour 
before, were still on the table. Everything was cold, of course, and 
the servants were in despair, but the make-shift meal was the most 
cheerful that had taken place during the whole sojourn of the Mission 
in Kubbet-ul-Haj, and when it was over, everyone returned to the 
terrace, and demanded clamorously of Stratford that he should tell 
his story. 

“It is rather long, and I am afraid you will find it a little tedious,” 
he said, throwing away his cigarette, “ but I can assure you that the 
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experience was much more tedious to go through than to speak about. 
Well, no attempt was made to arrest me when I got to the Palace, 
and I started off as usual in the direction of the hall of audience. 
Generally, as you know, when we have gone to the Palace, there have 
been a lot of chamberlains and fellows to clear a path for us and 
bring us to the King, but to-day I had to elbow my way through the 
crowd that was hanging about. It was a sign that times were 
changed ; but that wasn’t all, for, before I had got half-way through 
the mob, I felt a pull at my coat-tail, and, when I could put my hand 
there, I found that I had been eased of my pistol. However, as I 
had put the pistol into that pocket for the express purpose of having 
it seen and stolen, I didn’t mind much. When I got to the door of 
the audience-chamber, the guard made a fuss about letting me in, 
but I said that the King had sent for me, and I meant to see him. 
When they saw that I would stand no nonsense, they let me pass, 
and I found the King and Fath-ud-Din, as I had hoped, in the room 
in which they tried to bribe the Chief to sign their treaty. It is 
quite small, you remember, and the walls are solid, without any of 
the lattice-work panels you see in the big hall. The windows are 
high up, and all the open carving is of stone, and not of wood. It 
was another score for me that the King thought fit to treat me as a 
criminal, and didn’t invite me to come close to him, so I chose my 
position, and camped in the corner in a line with the door, and 
opposite to the King’s divan. Of course this was nominally in order 
that what we said should not be overheard outside. They brought 
in coffee, but I refused to taste it, for I didn’t see any advantage in 
being poisoned at the very outset, and there was no object in keeping 
on the mask of friendliness any longer.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Dick. ‘“ How did you manage everything 
without an interpreter?” 

“I got out my best Ethiopian for the occasion, and when that 
failed we had to resort to Arabic,” returned Stratford. ‘The King 
and Fath-ud-Din can both talk it pretty well when they like, as 
you know. Well, when war had once been declared by my refusing 
the coffee, we sat for hours arguing. It was intimated to me pretty 
clearly at the beginning that if I didn’t sign their treaty, I should not 
leave the Palace alive; but, when they saw that that didn’t seem to 
affect me to any appreciable extent, they began to add inducements 
on the other side. They offered me money and precious stones— 
quite a comfortable little fortune, I should think—rising by degrees 
until either their patience or their purses gave way. Then, evidently 
thinking that my obstinacy arose from a fear that the rest of you 
would split upon me, they offered to put everyone else belonging to 
the Mission out of the way, and to send me back to Khemistan as a 
conquering hero, returning with the best treaty I could manage to 
obtain. When they found that wouldn’t do, they offered me Jahan 
Beg’s office and property if I would only sign. I was to disappear 
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from the ken of mortals outside Ethiopia, of course, and they would 
represent that the Mission had all been carried off by a pestilence, 
leaving only the treaty behind them. Their ideas as to English 
credulity are distinctly Arcadian. Well, all this time the servants 
kept bringing in sweetmeats and sherbet and fruit; but I would not 
touch anything, though I was abominably thirsty, for I remembered 
what Miss Keeling had said about some poison that destroyed the 
will, and I didn’t want to be hocussed into signing. Then they 
started on a fresh tack, and had in a crowd of dancing-girls P 

“The temptation of St. Egerton!” cried Fitz, hugely delighted. 
“Were they very fascinating, Mr. Stratford ?” 

“You might possibly have found them so,” returned Stratford 
coolly; “but my tastes don’t happen to lie in that direction. I 
endured their performances for some time, and then they began to 
get troublesome. It was rather hard on the poor things, I know, for 
they were doing their level best; but I yawned aggressively, and 
suggested that we should go back to business. They bundled the 
girls out, and I found that the King and Fath-ud-Din had about 
reached the end of their patience. They took to threats now, and 
discoursed movingly for some time on the subject of tortures, with a 
strictly personal application. Fath-ud-Din did most of the talking ; 
but when the King thought that his language was lacking in vigour, 
he added a few stronger touches to the picture. At last I remarked 
that this was all very interesting, but it wasn’t business, and that set 
them off. The King stamped on the floor, and immediately the 
curtain over the door was pulled aside, and a gang of the most 
villainous-looking negroes I ever saw filed in. ‘Seize that white 
devil,’ said Fath-ud-Din, ‘and let our lord the King behold your 
skill.” That was all very well, but there were two sides to the 
question. ‘Stop,’ I said to the foremost black fellow as he turned 
towards me, ‘cross that line in the floor at your peril!’ He laughed. 
I believe they thought I meant to take it fighting; but that was not 
my game at all. In a rough and tumble fight with those fellows I 
should have gone under in no time, and I didn’t exactly see being 
pulled to pieces with red-hot pincers to make a spectacle for the 
King and Fath-ud-Din. I had slipped the little revolver down my 
sleeve and into my right hand, and I had some extra cartridges in 
my left, and as the man set his foot on the line I had pointed at, I 
shot him straight off. It was rather a strong thing to do; but it was 
my only chance. ‘The other black fellows drew back as the first man 
fell forward on his face, his arms almost touching the King, and 
Fath-ud-Din opened his mouth to yell out to the guard; but I 
spoke first, slipping in another cartridge into the chamber I had 
fired. ‘I have six shots here without reloading,’ I said. ‘The 
next two are for the King and the Grand Vizier, as soon as either 
of them moves or speaks; the rest are for the first four men that 
cross this line.’” 
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Sir,” said Mr. Hicks approvingly, “there was a dreadful smart 
newspaper man lost when you were raised for a diplomatist.” 

Stratford smiled in acknowledgment of the compliment, which 
was delivered with even more than the usual amount of drawl which 
Mr. Hicks chose to affect. 

‘Well, there was a moment’s pause,” he went on, “which I spent 
in surveying the position. I had the King within easy range, with 
Fath-ud-Din standing beside him, and to reach the door they would 
have to pass me. I was in the corner, so that even if the guard 
came in, they could only get at me in front. Of course they could 
have floored me easily if the black fellows had come at me in a body; 
but it would have been the last fight for two or three of them, and 
they knew it and kept quiet. The only danger was that they might 
fire at me from the door or from the outside of one of the windows 
when the guard found out what had happened, and I saw that if I 
was to get off we must come to terms before anyone in the great hall 
suspected anything. What they made of the sound of my revolver- 
shot I don’t know, but it doesn’t seem to have struck them as 
anything suspicious ; perhaps they thought that the King was amusing 
himself with practising shooting at me. No one appeared, at any 
rate, and I spoke to the King again. ‘Before we do anything 
further,’ I said, ‘I should be glad to know where Jahan Beg is.’ 
Fath-ud-Din instantly replied with gusto that he was expiating his 
crimes in the King’s deepest dungeon, which he would never leave 
alive. I remarked that it was just possible someone in that room 
might die sooner than Jahan Beg did, which made him calm down 
a little, and then I asked the King what crime Jahan Beg had 
committed. He did not fly out as Fath-ud-Din had done, but told 
me quite quietly that it was unwise in me to inquire after the traitor 
who had done his best to deliver Ethiopia into our hands. I asked 
what he meant (of course I kept my eyes about me and the revolver 
ready all this time) and he told me a very circumstantial story, the 
recital of which was intended to cover me with confusion. It seemed 
that Fath-ud-Din, as soon as the Chief had definitely refused to 
gratify him by extraditing Jahan Beg on account of some imaginary 
crime, told the King that he had strong reason to suspect his 
rival of intriguing with us. He was sure he was an Englishman, 
and he believed that he was plotting with the English to de- 
throne the King and put Rustam Khan in his place. The King 
was loth to suspect Jahan Beg, and particularly anxious not to 
have to find a substitute for him in the frontier work which he 
alone could do; but the Vizier was so positive that he consented 
to set spies to watch him. Of course they saw him come to us 
at night and found out that he was supplying us with corn, so 
he was promptly arrested and thrown into prison, and the charge 
considered proved.” 

“You must have been pretty well stumped at that,” said Dick. 
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“Tt was a mad thing for Jahan Beg to continue to come here as he 
did when he knew that Fath-ud-Din suspected him.” 

“Yes,” said Stratford; “my only chance was a sudden attack and 
a tu quogue. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘Jahan Beg is an Englishman, and he 
came to the Mission to visit the Envoy, who was an old friend of 
his. But he did not come with any view of interfering in public 
matters. He never sought to engage our help in placing Rustam 
Khan upon the throne, nor in making any change in the government 
of Ethiopia. In fact, his coming was so entirely unofficial that we 
did not even take advantage of his visits to the Mission to seek his 
assistance in the negotiations which the Grand Vizier was carrying 
on with us at the time. When Fath-ud-Din used to visit the Envoy 
by night, and even when he came to try and arrange the secret 
agreement about Antar Khan’s succession to the throne, we did not 
invite Jahan Beg to be present, because we knew that the matter 
was not intended to be made public, and we feared to produce the 
impression that our friend was endeavouring to thrust himself unin- 
vited into the King’s councils.’ I saw in a moment that the shot 
had told. The King turned and glared at Fath-ud-Din, and then 
again at me. ‘What!’ he cried. ‘Fath-ud-Din desired to set my 
son Antar Khan upon my throne?’ ‘He came merely to attempt 
to secure the support of her Majesty’s Government for the Prince in 
case that should happen which England and Ethiopia would alike 
deplore,’ I said, as soothingly as I could; but the King was not 
mollified. ‘He sought to obtain assurance of English support in 
case of my death?’ he cried. ‘Yes,’ said I; ‘and when we refused 
to enter into the arrangement, saying that the matter was one for the 
King and his Amirs to settle among themselves, he threatened that 
he would seek the assistance we denied him from the Envoy of 
Scythia, who would not refuse it. Is it possible that he was not 
acting on behalf of your Majesty, after all?’ ‘ Fath-ud-Din,’ said 
the King, ‘are the words of the Englishman true?’ ‘O my lord,’ 
said the old villain, flopping down on his face before the divan in an 
awful fright, ‘the Englishman’s tongue is forked. He seeks to save 
himself from the fate he merits by casting dirt upon the name of the 
meanest of my lord’s servants ; but he shall yet eat his words.’ ‘The 
matter is in the hands of the King to prove,’ I said; ‘let him send 
and fetch Jahan Beg straight here from his dungeon, and let him be 
questioned as to all that has taken place. It is evident that he 
cannot have held communication with any member of the Mission 
since his arrest, and if his words agree with mine, mine must be seen 
to be true; if not, then let us both pay the penalty.’ The King 
seemed to think it a good idea, and was inclined to agree; but 
Fath-ud-Din interposed all sorts of objections as he lay grovelling on 
the floor, and at last I got tired. Some slave or chamberlain might 
have come in at any moment and spoilt everything. So I took out 
my box of lozenges, and said, ‘In this box I have food for several 
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days, so that I can remain here without inconvenience. The King 
and Fath-ud-Din have no food, and cannot pass me to leave the 
room ; therefore I would recommend that they follow my advice.’ 
The King saw the reason of it, and called one of the black fellows, 
whom he ordered to fetch Jahan Beg at once, without saying anything 
about what had been going on. You may judge that in spite of this 
I kept the revolver ready in case of any attempt to rush me; but 
none was made. I think the King felt that it was necessary to get 
to the bottom of the matter, for he even invited me to come and sit 
beside him; but I refused, ‘until my words were proved true,’ as I 
said. I don’t know whether Fath-ud-Din or I felt the more uncom- 
fortable when the messenger was gone, for it struck me that Jahan 
Beg might think it advisable not to tell the exact truth, in which 
case I should find myself badly left; but I made a great parade of 
eating one of the lozenges, and I hope I dissembled my uneasiness 
better than the Vizier did. Happily, when poor old Jahan Beg was 
brought in—a perfect shadow, wasted, and ill, and ragged, and chained 
—-he gathered the significance of the questions the King asked him 
at once, and confirmed exactly what I had said, being able to 
corroborate my account of the Vizier’s earlier visits to the Mission. 
Of course, he did not know anything of the Antar Khan business, 
which did not happen until after his arrest; but I had an inspiration 
there. I suggested an examination of Fath-ud-Din’s servants, with 
the view of discovering whether he had really held communication 
with the Scythian agent and with us. The King jumped at the 
idea, and improved upon it by ordering a search of his house as 
well, I thought that it was not likely to be much good; but I was 
mistaken, for his scribe, on being arrested, displayed such great 
anxiety to be allowed to take his copy of the Koran to prison with 
him that suspicion was excited, and in the cover of it they found 
concealed a written promise from the Scythian ageni, pledging his 
Government to support Antar Khan in case of the King’s death, and 
to pay Fath-ud-Din eight thousand pounds in return for his getting 
their treaty signed. The greedy old beast must have had the paper 
in his possession when he came to us this morning—was it really 
only this morning ?>—and tried to get us to outbid him by two 
thousand pounds. It was exactly the evidence we wanted, and its 
discovery is only another warning never to commit compromising 
agreements to writing.” 

“Yes; and then?” asked Fitz eagerly, seeing that Stratford 
appeared inclined to moralise. 

“Then? Why, a grand transformation scene, of course. Fath- 
ud-Din’s signet was taken from him, and he was conducted to the 
dungeon which Jahan Beg had just vacated. Jahan Beg was taken 
to the bath, and rigged out at the King’s expense, and formally 
invested with the Grand Vizier’s signet. He was another man after 
a little care and attention. As for me, I was favoured with a seat by 
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the King’s side, publicly thanked for exposing a traitor and saving the 
King (evidently he held the same opinion as to his chances of life 
under Fath-ud-Din’s care that we did), and asked whether I had a 
copy of our treaty at hand. That was the crowning moment. I 
produced the treaty from inside my coat. Jahan Beg signed it— 
his first act in his new capacity—lI followed, and the King put his 
seal to it. And that is all.” 

“And now?” asked Lady Haigh. 

“Now we have only to get back to Khemistan as fast as we can,” 
said Stratford. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES, 


Ir any of the party at the Mission had been told that the most 
anxious portion of their stay in Kubbet-ul-Haj was still before them, 
the idea would have seemed absurd, and yet the joyful night on 
which the treaty was signed was merely the prelude to a fresh period 
of uneasiness. Far from being able to pack up and start at once on 
the return journey to the British frontier, the members of the Mission 
found that their departure must necessarily be deiayed for at least a 
week. The camels and other baggage-animals of which they had 
been deprived had been sent for safe keeping to a town three days’ 
journey off, the governor of which was a creature of Fath-ud-Din’s. 
It was therefore needful to send after them, and, if the governor 
would consent to give them up, then to bring them back, which 
naturally involved a considerable delay. But this was not all. Jahan 
Beg in Fath-ud-Din’s place bore a certain resembiance to the ass in 
the lion’s skin. As he said himself, he laboured under the great dis- 
advantage, as compared with his predecessor, of being too scrupulous 
for the post. 

“JT should have thought I had learnt by this time to do in 
Ethiopia as the Ethiopians did,” he grumbled one day to Stratford 
and Dick, who were entertaining him on the verandah of the Durbar- 
hall with coffee and conversation; “but I find now that I have 
some remnants of a Christian conscience left somewhere about 
me still, old renegade though I am. I simply haven’t got it in 
me to take the measures which the situation demands. Fath-ud-Din 
would have had no difficulty in my place. He would merely have 
had his predecessor brought before him, and tortured him until 
things went smoothly. But he knows that I am not the man to 
do that, and it gives him a tremendous pull over me when I want 
to find out something he knows, or when some of his people have 
to be kept quiet. It isn’t dignified for me to be always going to 
the mouth of the dungeon and shouting down questions which he 
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refuses to answer, and I have put it to the King that we must try 
another plan.” 

This meant that Fath-ud-Din was to be released from the dungeon 
and kept as a kind of state-prisoner in the Palace. The new plan 
was successful in so far as he was more disposed to answer questions 
relating to his past stewardship; but it worked badly when it em- 
boldened his adherents to resist the new Vizier on the ground that 
he was still afraid of his predecessor, and could not act without him. 
The mob of the city, who had always been Fath-ud Din’s warmest 
friends, resented his downfall keenly, and lost no opportunity of 
testifying their hatred to Jahan Beg and the English visitors, to 
whose influence that downfall was to be ascribed. Once more the 
Mission was guarded on all sides by soldiers, this time in order to 
prevent a murderous attack by the mob, whose attitude was extremely 
threatening. A further danger arose from the fact that there was 
reason to believe that the soldiers themselves were not altogether 
to be depended upon, and this added very much to the anxiety of 
Stratford and of Jahan Beg. So long as the soldiers could keep 
down the townspeople, and the Grand Vizier could keep down the 
soldiers, things were fairly safe; but at any moment a chance spark 
might fire the train, and an explosion occur, the first results of which 
would be the murder of Jahan Beg and the massacre of the British 
Mission. No one left the house during these days of terror, and the 
gates were barely opened to admit traders and messengers. Within, 
every man had his revolver ready to his hand, and heaps of sand- 
bags were in readiness to barricade the entrance to the archway in 
Bachelors’ Buildings and the windows of the Durbar-hall. The 
Mission premises were in a state of siege. 

During all this anxious time, however, no change was made in the 
social life of the little colony. In spite of alarms from without, and 
the abiding sorrow of Sir Dugald’s speechless and unconscious con- 
dition, the usual routine of meals and work remained unbroken, and 
the gatherings on the terrace after dinner were not abandoned. To 
Georgia there seemed at first something heartless, almost wicked, in 
keeping up appearances in this way at such a crisis; but it was Lady 
Haigh herself who pointed out to her the reasons for it. 

“There is the effect on the servants to be considered, my dear,” 
she said. “If we went about looking dishevelled and woe-begone, 
and refused to take our meals at the proper hours, we should have 
them deserting right and left. It will help the men, too, more than 
anything if they see us cheerful and apparently unconscious of danger. 
I believe that Mr. Stratford and Major North would be almost heart- 
broken if they imagined that we knew as much about the state of 
things as we do.” 

“But that is very foolish,” objected Georgia. ‘Why don’t they 
take us into their councils and let us all know authoritatively the 
worst we have to fear?” 
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“My dear, men are not made that way. ‘They like to think that 
they have succeeded in hiding their apprehensions from us, and that 
we are pursuing our butterfly existence untroubled by thoughts of 
danger. And if it makes them happier to think so, we won’t 
undeceive them. We will dress for dinner, and talk cheerfully, and 
give them a little music in the evenings, and do our best to help 
them in whatever way we can.” 

“But I don’t like it, Lady Haigh. They are treating us like 
babies.” 

“Well, dear child, we know we are not babies. It is hard, I know, 
when you feel that you could give them valuable help—or, at any 
rate, moral support—if they would pay you the compliment of 
taking you into their confidence; but I believe that this is the way 
in which we can help them most, and sooner than add a finger’s 
weight to the burden those two dear fellows are bearing, I would take 
to bibs and a rattle again !” 

And Georgia, while she marvelled, perceived that thirty years of 
married life teach some things about the other sex which are not 
included in the curriculum of any university or medical school. It 
was not without a certain degree of envy that she acknowledged to 
herself that she would have been willing to exchange a small portion 
—perhaps even an appreciable amount—of her medical knowledge 
for a share of that acquaintance with the world and with male human 
nature which lay behind Lady Haigh’s shrewd hazel eyes. For Dick 
was still obdurate and unapproachable, and after the enlightening 
which had come to her on the day of the signing of the treaty, she 
did not dare to make any of those overtures by means of which she 
had occasionally re-established peace after their former quarrels. 
There was always the risk that he might misunderstand—or was it 
not rather that he might too well understand ?>—her motive. 

“Tf it was merely an ordinary disagreement,” she said to herself 
hopelessly, “I am not too proud to hold out a hand of friendship, 
but now !—I know I said some hard things to him, but he had said 
worse to me—though I shouldn’t mind now what he said if only I 
knew that he cared. And I thought he did care—that day when he 
called me Georgie—what could it have meant but that? It can’t be, 
oh, it can’t be, that he has been trying to lead me on, and make me 
care for him, in revenge for my refusing him long ago? I won't 
believe it of him. It isn’t like him—he wouldn’t do it. If it was 
that—if he could be such a wretch, I would—yes, I could forgive 
him anything but that!” 

Dick’s feelings during this period were scarcely more to be envied 
than Georgia’s. Having assured himself that nothing on earth could 
make him more miserable than he was already, he was fiercely eager 
that the crown should be given to his misery by the engagement of 
Stratford and Georgia, for the announcement of which he looked 
daily, but which did not take place. On the contrary, Stratford went 
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about his work as usual, apparently unconscious that anything of the 
kind was or could be expected from him, while Georgia looked “ about 
as wretched—well, as I feel!” said Dick to himself. He could not 
reasonably believe that Stratford cared for her, after his friend’s 
explicit denial of the fact, but it became abundantly clear to him that 
he ought to be made to do so, if Georgia’s happiness depended upon 
it. For a day or two he thought seriously of informing him that he 
must—under penalties which Dick did not specify to himself—ask 
her to marry him, since he had evidently been trifling with her 
feelings, but happily, a vague impression that a marriage entered upon 
under such conditions was scarcely likely to turn out well restrained 
him. The more immediate certainty that Miss Keeling would 
bitterly resent such an interference in her affairs did not trouble Dick ; 
it maddened him to see her looking as she looked now, and her 
happiness must be secured in spite of herself. In the meantime, he 
did his best to hate Stratford, both for his past conduct and his 
present callousness as to its results, and found it very difficult. The 
man was his friend and good comrade, and absolutely innocent of 
any wish to quarrel, and Dick would find himself sitting on the office 
table and talking familiarly to him as of old. Then he would call up 
the haunting remembrance of Miss Keeling’s pale face and re- 
proachful eyes, and divided between the desire to avenge her wrongs 
and the fear of betraying her secret, become so snappish that anyone 
but Stratford would have taken offence and demanded an explanation. 
But Stratford had a large fund of patience to draw upon, and he was 
sorry for Dick. He saw that things were not going well with him, 
and although he was too prudent to seek to interfere, he was 
determined not to make matters worse by taking up any of the 
gauntlets which his friend was perpetually flinging down. 

Another person who viewed the state of things with much interest 
and uneasiness was Lady Haigh. During her long and philanthropic, 
if slightly autocratic, experience of English life in the East, she had 
engineered to a satisfactory conclusion a good many love-affairs, and 
she had welcomed the first signs of this one as affording scope for 
the exercise of her particular talent. But she had now for some 
days been forced to the opinion that Dick and Georgia were playing 
at cross-purposes, a form of recreation which she regarded with the 
utmost horror, and she yearned to do something to set things right. 

“Nothing on earth shall induce me to interfere,” she assured 
herself. ‘Interference is a thing I abhor. But if either of them 
should give me the chance of saying a word, I shall certainly 
step in.” 

Fortune favoured Lady Haigh. Coming out on the terrace one 
evening at dusk, after a long watch in Sir Dugald’s room, she saw 
Dick crossing the court towards her. He had just seen that the 
sentries were properly posted, and the flag hauled down for the 
night, and now he mounted the steps, and found the terrace 
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apparently empty. Lady Haigh was standing motionless in the 
shadow of the doorway, and she heard him sigh, for no obvious 
reason, as he threw himself into one of the chairs, and then propound 
despairingly for his own benefit that well-worn conundrum, “ Is life 
worth living ?” 

**T am sorry to hear you say that, Major North,” said Lady Haigh, 
in her brisk tones, as she moved forward out of the darkness, and sat 
down opposite to him. “You are very high in the Service for a man 
of your age, you have the best possible prospects, a sufficiency of 
money, and a record which would make most men’s mouths water. 
Don’t you think that you are a slightly unreasonable—not to say 
ungrateful—man ?” 

“JT must beg your pardon for being so trite,” said Dick, on the 
defensive at once. “If I had known you were there, I would have 
tried to couch my question in more original language.” 

“ But you would still have asked it?” 

“I’m afraid so. You think me a discontented beast, don’t you, 
Lady Haigh?” 

“That I can’t decide until I know what grounds you have for 
your discontent.” 

“Tt isn’t for my own sake—at least, I come into it too, of course, 
but it is chiefly on another person’s account.” 

“Come, this does you great credit, Major North. That the world 
should become clouded for you on account of some one else’s 
troubles, when everything with which you have to do is going on so 
well ”—she could not resist this hit at the reticence which Stratford 
and he had maintained as to the dangers that threatened the party, 
but he did not notice it—“ this shows a most unselfish spirit. Are 
the misfortunes of this other person absolutely beyond remedy ?” 

“They ought not to be, but I can’t for the life of me see how 
they are to be set right,” said Dick moodily. 

“Well, I am very sorry to hear it. If at any time you think I can 
be of any help in setting them right, be sure you let me know. The 
chief—I may say the only pleasure I have just now lies in helping 
other people.” 

She rose as though to go indoors, but Dick stopped her. 

“If you can spare me a few minutes, please stay and let me tell 
you about it now,” he entreated. “I am awfully puzzled—and 
worried—and—and miserable. I want you to look at things quite 
apart from me. If I could only see her happy, I might get over it 
in time, but now ig 

“My dear boy ” Lady Haigh began, then, hoping that he had 
not noticed the slip, altered it to, “My dear Major North, you must 
please explain yourself a little. Who is the lady to whom you refer 
—not Miss Keeling?” 

“Ves, it is Miss Keeling,” said Dick, rather guiltily. 

“But is Miss Keeling unhappy?” 
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“ How you ladies hang together!” he observed bitterly. “You 
must have seen it, Lady Haigh, and yet you won’t say a word to 
help me out. I feel as if I had no business to talk about it, even to 
you—and yet you are the only other woman here—and it isn’t as 
though I was betraying her confidence, for she never told me. She 
only showed me unmistakably 2 

“T am afraid you won’t believe me,” interrupted Lady Haigh, 
“but I really don’t understand you. If I can do anything whatever 
to help either you or Miss Keeling, you may count upon me, as I 
said just now, but please don’t think I want to pry into your 
feelings.” 

“T’m a fearful bear,” said Dick penitently, “and it’s awfully good 
of you to be willing to take so much trouble about us, when Sir 
Dugald is ill, and you have so much to be anxious about. I'll make 
a clean breast of the whole thing, for I am quite at the end of my 
tether, and I can’t see what to do. It doesn’t signify what happens 
to me, but “ 

“Do you know that you are frightening me, Major North? What 
desperate enterprise has Miss Keeling got on hand that you should 
talk about her and yourself in this strain ?” 

“Tt’s nothing of that kind. It is only that I want to see her 
happy. Perhaps you don’t know that for some time lately I have 
been beginning to hope that one day she might get to care for me?” 
Lady Haigh smothered a smile, and nodded assent. ‘Well, it was 
on the day that the treaty was signed that I found out all at once that 
it was Stratford she cared for.” 

“ Mr. Stratford ?” cried Lady Haigh with a start. ‘“ Are you quite 
certain ?” 

*T had no idea of anything of the kind until she turned on me and 
asked why I had let him go to the Palace to save her, and said she 
would never speak to me again if anything happened to him. I 
couldn’t mistake that, could I?” he asked, with a dreary smile. “ It 
was all clear to me at once, and I can’t tell you what an arrant and 
unmitigated and contemptible brute I felt for having let him go. I’m 
sure I should never have had the face to speak to her again if he 
had got killed.” 

“Well, but wasn’t it all right when he came back?” 

“ No, indeed ; it is all wrong. He doesn’t care for her; he told 
me so himself before he went. Now, you know, no one can be 
astonished at her caring for him, he is such an out and out good fellow, 
but if he doesn’t care for her, what is to be done? ‘That is what I 
am addling my brains over, and if you can suggest anything, Lady 
Haigh, I shall bless you for ever.” 

““What was your own idea as to what ought to be done?” 

“ Well, it’s pretty clear to me that if Miss Keeling had a father or 
a brother here, it would be his business to take the matter in hand, 
and bring Stratford to book, ask him his intentions, and that sort of 
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thing. I don’t want to say anything against him, but it’s quite plain 
that he isn’t doing the proper thing, and if he has made her care for 
him with those high and mighty aide-de-camp airs of his ”"—Dick 
spoke with the lively bitterness of a man who has known and suffered 
far from gladly the wiseacres of a viceregal entowrage—“ he ought not 
to be allowed to cry off like this without even asking her to marry 
him.” 

“ Then the propriety of your assuming the vé/e of Miss Keeling’s 
brother, and representing the matter to him yourself, has not 
suggested itself to you?” Lady Haigh waited with keen anxiety for 
the answer which came with a groan. 

“‘Hasn’t it indeed? But how is a man to do such a thing with- 
out giving the girl away? Don’t tell me you think I ought to do it, 
Lady Haigh! I'll do it if you say I must, but really, you know, I am 
the very worst fellow that ever was born for a delicate job of that 
kind. Stratford told me himself on that very day that tact was not 
my strong point, which is putting it mildly, and this sort of thing 
simply cries aloud for tact.” 

* You are quite right, it does, and I am truly thankful that you have 
not felt called upon to attempt it.” Dick heaved a sigh of relief. “But 
do tell me, Major North, why you are willing to put aside your own 
hopes in this way, and bring Mr. Stratford to book ?” 

“* Because I want to see her happy,” growled Dick. 

“You think she is not happy ?” 

“Look at her face. Ever since that day, she has looked quite 
different. Perhaps you haven't noticed it, for she keeps a cheerful 
expression for company. But I have come upon her unexpectedly, 
and seen her when she thought no one was looking, and her face— 
well, it made me want to pulverise Stratford, that’s all. She put on 
the cheerful expression again as soon as she caught me looking at her, 
just as though I didn’t know all about it, and wouldn’t give my right 
hand to help her,” he concluded resentfully. 

“ Major North,” said Lady Haigh solemnly, “if your insight into 
character was only equal to your goodwill, you would be a very clever 
man, but as it is ” there was an expressive pause, then Lady 
Haigh bent towards him, and spoke very low and distinctly. “ You 
are quite right not to speak to Mr. Stratford, it would only do harm, 
but I think you ought to speak to Miss Keeling herself. What you 
have told me is news to me, and if I am not mistaken, it will also be 
news to her. You would tell her, of course, that you had discovered 
that she was in love with Mr. Stratford, and was pining for him, 
because he would not ask her to marry him. ‘That is the kind of 
fact about oneself which one has a right to know. Tell her, by all 
means. I don’t guarantee that you will escape with your life, but a 
storm clears the air sometimes. On second thoughts, don’t tell her. 
I really think it would be scarcely safe. Lay your own story before 
her, without any names, if you like, and see what she says, That is 
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my honest and candid advice, without any kind of joking. If you 
won’t take it, I fear I can’t help you.” 

And Lady Haigh rose and went into the house, leaving Dick 
stupefied. He felt utterly bewildered, and was conscious only that 
he must have made some mistake, which Lady Haigh had perceived 
but would not point out to him for fear of spoiling the game. In 
spite of her assurance that she was not joking, he yet hesitated to 
accept her last piece of advice. What possible good could it do to 
tell Miss Keeling Ais story, even supposing that he could succeed in 
finding her alone, and that she would vouchsafe to listen to him? It 
looked like stealing a march on Stratford, too; but, of course, that 
was absurd. Stratford was in possession of the field, and if it was 
no good attempting a serious attack on his position, how could it 
serve any useful purpose to make a feint of an assault upon it? It 
could only render Miss Keeling more unhappy still, for Dick felt sure 
that she would pity even him when she learnt how the words which 
had escaped her in her first grief and despair had gone to his heart. 
There seemed to be no way out of the dilemma, and Dick decided 
very soon that he would not in any case follow Lady Haigh’s counsel 
for fear of complicating the situation further. At least he could keep 
his own feelings in the background, while waiting anxiously for some- 
thing to turn up that might relieve him from the necessity of taking 
any step at all. As it happened, however, the explanation he dreaded 
was precipitated by an event of so much importance that it actually 
obscured in his mind for the time the whole question he had discussed 
with Lady Haigh. 

Bad news reached the Mission on the following morning. The 
district which had hitherto been ruled by Fath-ud-Din was in open 
revolt. The governor of the town to which the baggage-animals had 
been sent refused to surrender them except to Fath-ud-Din or the 
King in person, and this necessitated the despatch of a military 
expedition to enforce compliance with the royal order. Jahan Beg 
could not venture to leave the capital, and although Rustam Khan 
was to be sent in command of the forces, the business was likely to 
be a long one in the unsatisfactory state of the army. This meant 
a further period of detention at Kubbet-ul-Haj for the Mission, and 
Dick and Stratford, feeling that they could not impose upon the 
ladies much longer with any hope of success, broke the news to them 
with elaborate care. Lady Haigh, true to her self-effacing creed, 
received it with suitable alarm; but Georgia puzzled the two men by 
exclaiming, “Is at all?” in a tone which showed that their 
considerate manner of making the announcement had prepared her 
to hear things much worse than the reality. Dick thought that she 
failed to realise the gravity of the news, and anticipated a reaction 
when she began to perceive fully what it meant, and when he came 
upon her on the terrace after dinner that evening, he thought that the 
reaction had come. Lady Haigh had been called away, and Dick, 
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emerging from the lighted dining-room to make his usual tour of 
inspection, found Georgia sitting alone and gazing into the darkness. 
Something in the desolation of her attitude went to his heart, and he 
went up to her impulsively and laid his hand upon her shoulder. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Miss Keeling, don’t give in now!” he said 
hoarsely. “You and Lady Haigh have kept our hearts up all this 
week by your pluck and cheerfulness.” 

“T don’t think I am afraid,” said Georgia, without looking at him. 
“One could always defend oneself, you see, if the mob broke in, and 
that would probably ensure death at once, and I have seen too many 
death-beds not to know that death is generally easier than most 
people think. No, it is the isolation, the fearful loneliness, the feeling 
that there is not one of these people, to whom we have been trying 
to do good, that does not hate us heartily.” 

“Oh, I hope it’s not so bad as you think,” began Dick, but his 
clumsy attempt at consolation died on his lips. ‘‘ How long have you 
known that things were as bad as they are?” he asked her. 

* As long as you have,” returned Georgia, with some scorn. 

“Not really so long? We were trying to save you from the 
knowledge. We hoped 

“Yes, I know; but, unfortunately, you had to deal with an old 
campaigner and a New Woman, you see. Lady Haigh and I were 
able to read the signs of the times as well as you and Mr. Stratford ; 
but we pretended that we were not for the sake of sparing your 
feelings. Now, do you think you have treated us properly? I don’t 
demand information as a right, I only ask whether it was fair— 
whether it was even kind—to try and keep us in ignorance? We 
have at least as much at stake as you have.” 

** At least?” he repeated bitterly. ‘I can tell you that I would 
give my life gladly to know that you were in Khemistan and safe out 
of this. Now you can’t say that I haven’t spoken plainly.” 

“ But why not have told us the worst before, and let us talk it 
over, and get what comfort we could out of that? Facing a danger 
boldly makes it seem much less terrible. It is the guessing, and 
the wondering, and the putting two and two together, and the anxiety 
as to whether there has been any fresh trouble, of which we know 
nothing, to make you and Mr. Stratford look graver and graver 
every day, that have been so dreadful this week.” 

“ Have a little pity for me, Georgia,” he said, almost roughly, and 
she realised, with a sudden tightening of the heart, that he had used 
the same words that other day. “Jo you think it’s an easy or a 
pleasant thing for a man to tell the woman he loves—as I love you 
—that such things are before her as seem to be before us now? No, 
don’t start and turn your back on me—you have brought this on 
yourself. You laughed at me when I told you I loved you long ago, 
and again and again since we met this year you have shown me 
pretty plainly that nothing I could do would ever change your tone. 
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When I begged your pardon that last time, and you wouldn’t listen 
to me, I couldn’t have believed a woman would have spoken in such 
a way to the greatest blackguard on earth, let alone a man that had 
put himself at her mercy. Your mercy, indeed ?—I believe you 
enjoy tormenting me. But you can go too far—even with me. 
Under ordinary circumstances I should have respected your wishes, 
and not persecuted you with my unwelcome attentions, but this is 
not an ordinary time, and you have goaded me beyond bearing, and 
I tell you—and you shall hear it—that I shall love you till I die— 
and beyond. You can’t alter it.” 

He paused, expecting an outburst of anger, but Georgia’s head was 
turned away from him, and she made no answer. 

“‘T didn’t mean to make you cry,” he said at last apprehensively, 
his conscience smiting him for his roughness. ‘I know by what you 
have said that you have enough to bear already.” 

“fT am not crying,” said Georgia, resenting the accusation indig- 
nantly, and for one moment she turned her eyes upon him. They 
were shining, but not with tears. Dick thought it was with anger, 
and her words served to confirm him in his belief. “I have tried to 
be patient with you,” she went on quickly, and her voice seemed to 
him to be throbbing with wounded pride, “ but you are too unfair. 
You say you love me, but how do you treat me? Since we met this 
time—as you said just now; you see that I can hoard up grudges as 
well as you—you have done nothing but parade your contempt for 
me, and for everything I care for. What do you know about the 
New Woman? What do you know about me? and yet you have 
persecuted me continually with the name, which you, at any rate, 
meant to be one of reproach. I don’t know what your idea of love 
is, but I think that it ought to teach a little tenderness—a little 
consideration for the other person’s feelings. How dare you tell me 
you love me? You might if you could bend me to your pattern, but 
you can’t, and so you have done your best to show that you dislike 
me. Not that your dislike signifies to me in the least, of course,” 
with superb disdain, “ but I don’t see why you should make yourself 
generally unpleasant by exhibiting it.” 

** Make a little allowance for me, please. I loved you, and you 
wouldn’t listen tome. No doubt I made an idiot of myself, but i 

“Don’t say that you had excuse. I was always willing to be 
friends with you, if you would only P 

“Friends? I don’t want your friendship. There can be no such 
thing between you and me. I must have all or nothing.” 

“ And by way of getting all, you did everything you could to make 
it impossible for me to give you anything? I am not a Griselda, and 
if you will excuse my saying it, I don’t think nature intended you for 
a Petruchio. Were you really under the impression that the best 
way to win a woman’s heart was to abuse all her friends and pour 
contempt on all her interests? How could I learn to care for you?” 
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“*T am very sorry, Georgia,” said Dick, humbly enough. 

“Tt is possible to be sorry too late,” Georgia went on mercilessly, 
but he interrupted her passionately. 

“Don’t I know that? MHasn’t it tormented me day and night since 
I knew that you cared for him? Don’t try me too far. I have done 
my best not to worry you since that day, and if I could do anything 
to make you happy with him, I would, but I can’t stand it if you 
begin to moralise on the subject. You expect too much of a man.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said Georgia, turning round 
quickly. Her face had grown very pale. ‘ Who is fe?” 

“Why, Stratford, of course,” said Dick, off his guard. Georgia’s 
eyes flamed. 

“Stratford? You thought I was in love with Mr. Stratford? 
After that, I don’t think there is anything more that can be said, 
Major North. Will you kindly let me pass?” 

But he would not. Despair gave him courage, and he put his arm 
across the doorway. ‘Georgie, I’m an idiot and an ass and an 
utter fool, but give me another chance. I do love you, and if 
you will only let me try again, now that there’s no other fellow in the 
way, perhaps you might come to care for me a little in time.” 

Georgia wavered, and was lost. She had caught sight of his face 
in the moonlight, and there was a look on it which completed what 
his eager, halting words had begun. ‘Oh, Dick, don’t look at me 
like that,” she entreated, touching his arm. ‘ You may try again.” 

“Try again? Georgia, may I really? What does that mean?” 

“Take the night to think over it,” said Georgia, trying to slip past 
him indoors, but he caught her hands and held her prisoner. 

“You said just now ‘how could you learn to care for me?’ I 
thought you meant that it was impossible. Did you mean that there 
might be a chance? Just the one word, dear.” 

**Yes,” said Georgia, in a voice which was rather muffled. “At 
least, I mean no. I have cared for you a long time.” 

“What a beast I have been!” was the next coherent remark 
uttered by Dick. 

“ You were rather a trial,” was the murmured answer. 

“But I am going to reform now, Georgie. You must pull me up 
if I let out at anything in which you have the smallest interest. But 
I could praise up the New Woman herself to-night.” 

“Considering that I am the embodiment of the New Woman to 
your mind,” began Georgia, “that is a very poor ¥ 

“T say, North, is there anything wrong? Haven't you finished 
your rounds yet?” shouted Stratford, coming to the dining-room 
window with a half-smoked cigar in his fingers. 

‘No, it’s all right,” answered Dick’s voice, unexpectedly near at 
hand. “I'll do tie rounds in a minute.” 





(Zo be continued.) 
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COWPER’S LETTERS. 


( orem. is singular among poets for the various impressions he has 

produced. His chief distinction is, of course, that which belongs 
to his work as a poet, but less is known of this than of things that 
were more or less external in his life. He was a religious enthusiast ; he 
wrote hymns ; he had fits of madness—these are the landmarks in his 
personal history about which the majority know most. Such know- 
ledge is hardly to be called by that name ; it amounts to an impression 
only, but it is one that counts for much. For too much, indeed, since 
it has overshadowed the real and the greater Cowper, the poet who 
occupies a place in English literature which is altogether his own, and 
the writer of some of the most charming letters in the language. 

As a hymn-writer, except for one very remarkable composition, 
Cowper scarcely ranks as high as the Wesleys. He might have taken 
a much higher place than they—a higher place than almost any 
writer of hymns of his own time or since—if he could have applied 
his genius to the work. ‘That was certainly not possible to him at 
the time when the Olney hymns were written, and at the other 
periods when it might have been possible he was occupied with 
greater things. The defect of his hymns was their severe doctrinal 
character. ‘They are statements of religious belief, for the most 
part narrow and despondent; and only occasionally, when they 
reflect what may have been a passing mood of cheerfulness, do they 
express the aspirations or contentments of simple piety. The hymn 
alluded to as remarkable is that beginning— 

“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 


He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


In spite of its anthropomorphic imagery, and largely because of it 
—for it is intensely poetical—this fine hymn appeals to all feelings ; 
but especially to those which are bowed with suffering or appre- 
hension and require to be reassured. Strangely enough, it was 
written on the eve of Cowper’s second attack of insanity, when he 
may have had some unconscious perception of the trouble before him. 
If, in that condition of mind, he had doubts and fears which refused 
to be silenced, though a silver voice spoke through them of satis- 
faction to come, he was happy in exactly putting the present darkness 
and the future light into words :— 

“Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 


Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 
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His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 

The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; 

God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


It is not the object of this paper to discuss Cowper’s poetry. 
Suffice it to say that it was the poetry of a new era, and that it made 
the era. Wordsworth seemed to imagine that the change from a 
false taste in poetry to a true one, of which the Zyrical Ballads 
volume was one of the first evidences, really began with that 
volume. But before Wordsworth had reached his teens Cowper 
had delivered English verse from the thraldom of Pope ; had given 
back to it the warm breath of life, the truth and simplicity, that 
distinguished it in the time of Milton and Spenser, and in the great 
days of the Elizabethans. He did not reach to the height of those 
days, but his genius took its inspiration from them, and had nothing 
in common with the artificial brilliancy which culminated in Pope, 
and degenerated in his successors into mere diction. His life was 
lived in such seclusion that the character of the time might almost be 
supposed to have had no effect upon it. But the revulsion from the 
false methods of the poetasters, which is evident in all his writings, 
shows that his mind was very much alive in its remoteness, and was 
in fact one of the most valuable intellectual forces then existing. 

Yet, it is only in looking back over the whole period of his life, 
and setting his successes against his failures, the luminous patches in 
his history against the dark patches, that this is realised. At the age 
of thirty-two he wrote of himself, “I am of a very singular temper, 
and very unlike all the men that I have ever conversed with. 
Certainly I am not an absolute fool, but I have more weakness than 
the greatest of all the fools that I can recollect at present. In short, 
if I was as fit for the next world as I am unfit for this—and God 
forbid I should speak it in vanity—I would not change conditions 
with any saint in Christendom.” And this piece of self-portraiture 
was true. Weak to the point of madness; and so little of a fool, 
that the age yet had work for him to do which no one else could do, 
certainly which no one else did—that was the William Cowper of 
early middle life. The weakness in him was fostered by his bringing 
up, but it was also the outcome of the general conditions of the time 
—it was another revulsion from what was false and unnatural. 

Of bringing up in the ordinary sense Cowper had none. His 
mother died when he was six years old, an age at which few children 
would realise what such a bereavement meant. How poignant his 
grief was is shown by his poem, written late in life, on the receipt of 
her picture. No one ever took the place left vacant in his affections 
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by his mother’s death. Infant as he was, he was at once sent off to 
a boarding-school, where his sensitive nature was wounded and 
crushed by the tyranny of the older boys. ‘I had hardships,” he 
said, “of various kinds to conflict with, which I felt more sensibly 
in proportion to the tenderness with which I had been treated at 
home.” 

There was scarcely any “home” for him again. When he left the 
boarding-school he was suffering from an inflammation of the eyes, 
and was put in the care of an oculist for a couple of years. Then 
he was sent to Westminster, and at eighteen he was articled to an 
attorney, in whose house in Ely Place he lived. At this period he 
had a disappointment in love, which had much to do with the bitter- 
ness of his subsequent life. There is a legend, though not a well- 
founded one, that for a time he abandoned himself to gaiety. He 
took rooms in the Temple, was called to the Bar, expected an 
appointment which he did not get, broke down in health, and lost his 
reason. ‘Thus in infancy and in youth and early manhood, a life that 
was to undergo other darknesses of eclipse before its close, was already 
under a shadow. 

The world from which Cowper separated himself when he went to 
live in rustic retirement with the Unwins was not a world to be loved. 
The social side of it was hollow and insincere, its politics were corrupt, 
its morals were bad, much of its religion was a sham. Of the 
spirituality that had given zeal to Puritanism very little remained, and 
within the pale of the Church there was more care for the riches 
that profit nothing than for godliness. It is no wonder that 
Cowper, saddened by bitter experience, should turn with some 
eagerness to the new religious revival of which Wesley and Whitfield 
were the leaders. Here, at all events, was a genuine effort towards 
something true. That in his case it only led to deeper despondency, 
to despair of salvation and fresh loss of reason, was due to the 
character of his mind. A narrow theology, inspiring more terror 
than hope, was calculated to have these effects upon a sensitive 
temperament like his. But it is remarkable that this apparent 
mental darkness, this spiritual hopelessness, did not becloud his 
genius, and that even when most a hypochondriac he was capable of 
writing genially and humorously of passing things. It was as though 
the cloud upon his life showed its silver lining and its dark super- 
incumbent surface at the same time. 

There is less trace of his dejection in his poetry than in his letters ; 
but his letters are the truest expression of his twofold nature. In 
them he is always himself—despondent when his mood so influences 
him, but delightful when the silver lining flashes into view and 
touches what he writes with the glowing light of humour. _Letter- 
writing, like conversation, is now almost a lost art. There is no time 
for it. In the placid days when there was no rush to overtake 
to-morrow there were a few great letter-writers, and Cowper was one 
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of them. Southey, his chief biographer, holds him to have been the 
best of our English letter-writers, and perhaps he was and is, unless 
Byron can compete with him for the first place. The letters of both 
have the essential merit of naturalness. They were not written for 
the public eye; and while those of the one reveal, as he was, the 
brilliant man of the world, those of the other exhibit a true man, of 
simple character, whose experiences have much of the diversity of 
darkness and light. 

The most important of Cowper’s letters were written to his friend 
John Newton, at one time curate in charge of Olney, and himself a 
man of some mark. ‘To him, after his removal from Olney, Cowper 
wrote at frequent intervals, sometimes avowing that he had nothing 
to say, but generally saying much. Occasionally, the letters were 
intensely sad, but there is scarcely one in which the gloom is wholly 
unrelieved, and some of the brightest touches occur where they 
opportunely light up what is otherwise dark enough. Cowper was 
not unconscious of the alternations of his moods, and sometimes he 
explained them. ‘If human nature,” he said in a letter to Newton, 
“may be compared to a piece of tapestry (and why not ?) then human 
nature, as it subsists in me, though it is sadly faded on the right side 
retains all its colour on the wrong. . . At this season of the year 
and in this gloomy uncomfortable climate, it is no easy matter for 
the owner of a mind like mine to divert it from sad subjects, and fix 
it upon such as may administer to its amusement. Poetry, above all 
things, is useful to me in this respect. While I am held in pursuit 
of pretty images, or a pretty way of expressing them, I forget every- 
thing that is irksome, and, like a boy that plays truant, determine to 
avail myself of the present opportunity to be amused, and to put by 
the disagreeable recolJection that I must, after all, go home to be 
whipt again.” 

The theory of poetry as an “amusement,” is humorously elabo- 
rated in another letter to Newton. ‘The letter refers to some of the 
poems which Newton was seeing through the press for him, and 
Cowper justifies to himself and his correspondent the publication of 
them :—“ If a Board of Enquiry were to be established, at which 
poets were to undergo an examination respecting the motives that 
induced them to publish, and I were to be summoned to attend 
that I might give an account of mine, I think I could truly say, what 
few poets could, that though I have no objection to lucrative conse- 
quences, if any such should follow, they are not my aim; much less 
is it my ambition to present myself to the world as a genius. What 
then, says Mr. President, can possibly be your motive? I answer 
with a bow—Amusement. There is nothing but this—no occupation 
within the compass of my small sphere, Poetry excepted—that can 
do much towards diverting that train of melancholy thoughts which, 
when I am not thus employed, are for ever pouring themselves in 
upon me. And if I did not publish what I write, I could not 
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interest myself sufficiently in my own success to make an amusement 
of it.” 

If it were not that genius is often vain, one would say that |there 
was the modesty of genius in this excuse for seeking publicity. Few 
poets have thought it necessary to make excuses for their appearance 
in print—perhaps it were well if Cowper’s modesty had been shared by 
alarger number. But he found deeper satisfaction than mere amuse- 
ment in the practice of verse. Doubtless he sought relief from 
melancholy thoughts in this fresh occupation of the mind, but, the 
poet in him once evoked, the poet’s voice was a controlling rather 
than a diverting one. His humour, too, was never forced, as humour 
must be if it is set to the deliberate task of banishing melancholy 
thoughts. ‘There was a good deal of playful fun in his letters. He 
had a propensity for mixing the grave and gay, the serious and 
trivial, After telling Mr. Newton that he had another poem ready 
to send him, he said, “ Mrs. Unwin purposes to send a couple of 
ducks by next Friday’s diligence, when I imagine this last production 
[the poem on “Charity”] will have a place in the basket.” He 
winds up another letter, written from the very depths of despair, 
with the remark that Mrs. Unwin would like Mr. Newton to “give 
the worsted merchant a jog.” 

There are many rich specimens of pure humour in the letters. 
Somebody appears to have suggested, through Newton, that Cowper’s 
portrait should accompany the poems, and this was the poet’s answer— 
““Whoever means to take my phiz will find himself sorely perplexed 
in seeking for a fit occasion. That I shall not give him one is 
certain; and if he steals one, he must be as cunning and quick- 
sighted a thief as Autolycus himself. His best course will be to 
draw a face, and call it mine, at a venture. They who have not 
seen me these twenty years will say, It may possibly be a striking 
likeness now, though it bears no resemblance to what he was; time 
makes great alterations. They who know me better will say per- 
haps, Though it is not perfectly the thing, yet there is somewhat of 
the cast of his countenance. If the nose was a little longer, and the 
chin a little shorter, the eyes a little smaller, and the forehead a little 
more protuberant, it would be just the man.” Happily his portrait 
came at last to be painted—mob-cap and all—and it was a cheery 
soul that looked out through the apparent sadness of the eyes. 

The poet had a fine gift of his own in portraiture. He could 
describe a scene or a person, or relate an incident, with inimitable 
effect. Here, for example, in a letter to Mr. Newton, is a brilliant 
account of a visit paid to him by a candidate for his vote and 
influence—“ As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water 
finds its ways into cracks and holes of rocks, which in its calmer 
state it never reaches, in like manner the effect of these turbulent 
times is felt even at Orchard Side, where in general we live as undis- 
turbed by the political element as shrimps or cockles that have been 
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accidentally deposited in some hollow beyond the water-mark, by the 
usual dashing of the waves. We were sitting yesterday, after dinner, 
the two ladies and myself, very composedly, and without the least 
apprehension of any such intrusion in our snug parlour, one lady 
knitting, the other netting, and the gentleman winding worsted, when 
to our unspeakable surprise a mob appeared before the window; a 
smart rap was heard at the door, the boys bellowed, and the maid 
announced Mr. Grenville. Puss was unfortunately let out of her 
box, so that the candidate, with all his good friends at his heels, was 
refused admittance at the grand entry, and referred to the back-door, 
as the only possible way of approach. 

“Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of affronts, and 
would rather, I suppose, climb in at the window than be absolutely 
excluded. In a minute the yard, the kitchen, the parlour, were 
filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing toward me, shook me by the hand 
with a degree of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As soon as 
he, and as many more as could find chairs, were seated, he began to 
open the intent of his visit. I told him I had no vote, for which he 
readily gave me credit. I assured him I had no influence, which he 
was not equally inclined to believe, and the less, no doubt, because 
Mr. Ashburner, the draper, addressing himself to me at this moment, 
informed me that I had a great deal. Supposing that I could not be 
possessed of such a treasure without knowing it, I ventured to con- 
firm my first assertion, by saying, that if I had any I was utterly at a 
loss to imagine where it could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus 
ended the conference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand 
again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed likewise the maid 
in the kitchen, and seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, 
kind-hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and handsome. 
He has a pair of very good eyes in his head, which not being suffi- 
cient as it should seem for the many nice and difficult purposes of a 
senator, he has a third also, which he suspended from his buttonhole. 
The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, puss scampered, the hero, with 
his long train of obsequious followers, withdrew.” 

The pictorial satirists have given us no more lively or lifelike view 
of the humours of parliamentary canvassing a century ago than is 
contained in this picture. No touch is wanting, no touch is 
redundant. The hero and his finery, his obsequious attentions and 
mock gallantry, how real they are! And all because a melancholy 
recluse and true poet and humorist has immortalised them in a letter. 
The hand that drew this pleasant picture playfully wrote to Lady 
Hesketh, “ My dear, I have told Homer what you say about casks 
and wines, and have asked him whether he is sure that it is a cask in 
which Jupiter keeps his wine. He swears that it is a cask, and that 
it will never be anything better than a cask to eternity. So if the 
god is content with it, we must even wonder at his taste, and be so 
too.” And it was the same hand that wrote, “God knows how 
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much rather I would be the obscure tenant of a lath-and-plaster 
cottage, with a lively sense of my interest in a Redeemer, than the 
most admired object of public notice without it. Alas! what is a 
whole poem, even one of Homer’s, compared with a single aspiration 
that finds its way immediately to God, though clothed in ordinary 
language, or perhaps not articulated at all. These are my sentiments 
as much as ever they were, though my days are all running to waste 
among the Greeks and Trojans.” 

Such are some of the lights and shadows in these fascinating 
letters. If the shadows are deep the lights soften them, as though 
by the luminous mist their sparkle produces. It would be easy to 
add almost indefinitely to the extracts that have been given, but one 
more must suffice. It is one of the lighter sort, and it is chosen as 
being a happy example in prose of the drollery of fancy which has 
delighted so many generations in “ John Gilpin.” “I have just time 
to observe,” wrote the poet, with a play upon the word, “ that time is 
short, and by the time I have made the observation time is gone. I 
have wondered in former days at the patience of the antediluvian 
world ; that they could endure a life almost millenary, with so little 
variety as seems to have fallen to their share. It is probable that 
they had much fewer employments than we. Their affairs lay in a 
narrower compass ; their libraries were indifferently furnished ; philo- 
sophical researches were carried on with much less industry or 
acuteness of penetration, and fiddles, perhaps, were not even 
invented. How, then, could seven or eight hundred years of life 
be supportable? I have asked this question formerly, and been at 
a loss to resolve it; but I think I can answer it now. I will suppose 
myself born a thousand years before Noah was born or thought of. 
I rise with the sun; I worship; I prepare my breakfast; I swallow 
a bucket of goats’ milk and a dozen of good sizeable cakes. I fasten 
a new string to my bow, and my youngest boy—a lad of about thirty 
years of age—having played with my arrows till he has stripped off 
all the feathers, I find myself obliged to repair them. The morning 
is thus spent in preparing for the chase, and it is become necessary 
that I should dine. I dig up my roots; I wash them ; I boil them ; 
I find them not done enough; I boil them again ; my wife is angry ; 
we dispute ; we settle the point; but in the meantime the fire goes 
out and must be kindled again. All this is very amusing. I hunt; 
I bring home the prey ; with the skin of it I mend an old coat, or I 
make a new one. By this time the day is far spent; I feel myself 
fatigued and retire to rest. Thus, what with tilling the ground and 
eating the fruit of it, hunting, and walking, and running, and mending 
old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, I can suppose an inhabitant 
of the primzeval world so much occupied as to sigh over the shortness 
of life, and to find, at the end of many centuries, that they had all 
slipped through his fingers and were passed away like a shadow.” 
GEORGE COTTERELL, 
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KATE EVERLEY’S PEN. 
By Saran DoupNEY. 
i. 


- (Vom back again, has it? Well, Kate, I am very sorry, but you 

must not give way to despair. You look like a ghost, and if 
you take my advice you will lock up your manuscripts and go down 
to the seaside for a fortnight. Perhaps before you return I shall 
have heard of some nice old lady who wants a companion. If you 
are always sticking to your pen you will never make enough to buy 
bread and cheese. We know you have plenty of ability ; my husband 
says so; but somehow you fail to catch the public taste.” 

Mrs. Underwood spoke with real kindness. She was the wife of a 
junior partner in a prosperous publishing firm, and Kate Everley had 
been her friend from childhood. It was the old dismal story of 
literary failure. Kate’s novel had gone the round of the publishers 
and not one of them would take it up. The dream of her life was 
over ; she must bow her head in submission to the decree of destiny. 
But it was hard, all the harder because she was quite alone in the 
world, and had neither father nor mother, brother nor sister to 
comfort her. 

“I am very sorry,” Mrs. Underwood repeated, as she rose to 
depart. “One sees such detestable books succeed nowadays. I 
often wonder what has come over the world. Now you must 
promise to go to Shinglesea and let Jane Clintock take care 
of you.” 

“Yes, I promise,” said Kate meekly. 

Her friend kissed her, and put an envelope into her hand at the 
last moment. Mrs. Underwood was a good woman; there was a 
five pound note in that envelope, and her eyes were dim with tears when 
she turned away from the door. As she went homeward through 
the London twilight, she was wishing that some really decent man 
would propose to Kate. Alan Dover would do; he had met Kate at 
the Underwoods’ At Homes, and they had got on very well together. 
A difficult man to please, perhaps, with a high ideal of womanhood ; 
but surely Kate could satisfy the most fastidious. She was a dainty 
little woman with a small soft face, and large grave eyes, an incarnation 
of sweetness and refinement. 

Left alone, Kate went back to her seat by the fire to wait for the 
ringing of the tea-bell. She had taken the post of housekeeper in a 
boarding-house for girl students at a great college. ‘There was no 
remuneration, but it was a safe refuge, and in the evenings she could 
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secure some time to herself. Now, however, she had resolved to 
leave her post. She would go down to Shinglesea to get back her 
health and strength, for, here in London she was losing both very fast. 
It was Friday afternoon. She would ask if she could be spared to- 
morrow. ‘There were fewer girls than usual this term, and she had 
lately thought that her services were hardly required. As soon as 
Miss Carter entered the room, she began to speak of her promise to 
Mrs. Underwood. 

“T am sure you had better go, Miss Everley,” said Miss Carter 
kindly. ‘“ Mrs. Underwood spoke to me when she came in. We have 
all seen that you look shockingly tired.” 

Kate’s preparations were very quickly made. She looked up a 
train, wrote to Jane Clintock, and went to her room at the top of the 
house to pack her box. It was a narrow slip of a room as bare as a 
nun’s cell, but here she had dreamed beautiful dreams, and nursed 
the hopes that came to nothing. She could not say farewell to her 
little sanctum without a sigh. 

It was still early in the next morning when she began her journey. 
And as the panorama of smoky bricks shifted to suburb, and suburb 
gave place to open country, her sad heart grew yet more sad. There 
would be only Jane to give her a welcome at the journey’s end. 

But Jane was better than nobody at all. She had been the 
Everleys’ faithful servant for years, and had then married, and gone to 
a home of her own. Her husband was dead, but she still lived in 
her little house in one of the unfashionable terraces at Shinglesea, 
and sometimes took lodgers. Kate, who was but slenderly provided for, 
could not pay much, but Jane Clintock loved her and longed to have 
her under her roof. 

At last came the first glimpse of the sea, lying in a silvery calm 
under the fair autumn sky. If all had gone well, if Kate had sold her 
novel, how glad she would have been at this sight! Inher condition 
of disappointment and distress she could only regard herself as an 
exile. And, as she said to herself, she was no longer a girl. In 
girlhood all i'\ings are possible, but when you have attained the age 
of nine-and-twenty without hitting the mark, you must admit that 
the fates are against you. 

The little house in Macdonald Terrace was pleasanter than she had 
expected to find it. After all, there was something cheerful in the 
sight of the face which had belonged to her old home. If Jane was 
struck by Kate’s altered looks she did not show it. With all her old 
tact she made her young lady comfortable in the little best parlour, 
and set a good luncheon before her. A bright fire was burning in 
the grate, for Shinglesea is cold at the end of October. 

““T have only one lodger now,” said Mrs, Clintock. “He is a 
very quiet young man, and rents the back sitting-room and bed-room. 
You can have this room all to yourself, Miss Kate.” 

Kate was really grateful, but she was still brooding over her miser- 
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able failure, and wondering why all the luck came to other people. 
Her thoughts grew angry and bitter as she sat alone by the fire. 
Another woman, no doubt, would win the fame that she had longed 
for all her life. And then she recalled the look in Alan Dover’s eyes, 
and the tone of his voice when they had talked together. She was 
not one of those women who fall in love on the least provocation. 
She would not even admit to herself that she was more than interested 
in him. But he had touched her ideal of true manhood, and it had 
seemed to her that he liked her. If she had been a successful 
authoress the liking might have developed into something deeper. 
It was not to be expected that he would give many thoughts to a 
nameless nobody who could not afford to pay for her society gowns. 
Oh, how hard life was! How cruel of God to withhold all good 
things from a poor woman who had done her very best! What if 
there were no God at all? Kate got up suddenly from her seat, 
murmuring that it would be best to believe there was not. 

The house was perfectly silent. Mrs. Clintock had gone out after 
luncheon to do some necessary shopping, hoping that her weary 
guest would fall asleep in the easy chair, and not wake till tea-time. 
The first shades of twilight were stealing over the outer world, and 
indoors it was already dusk. When Kate sprang up, clenching her 
hands in impotent wrath, she was startled to see that someone had 
come in unheard, and was standing at the door. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Everley,” said a mellow voice, “ you did not 
hear my knock. I should like to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with you if you will grant me the favour.” 

It seemed impossible to refuse the request of such a distinguished 
looking old man. He was tall, and his figure was slightly bent with age, 
but his dark eyes burnt with a curious fiery light. The silver-white 
hair and delicately chiselled face impressed Kate favourably at the 
first glance. But who was he? 

“‘T knew a relation of yours some years ago,” he went on. “ Mr. 
James Everley was a great friend of mine. A brilliant man, but a 
little erratic, perhaps. You have inherited his gift.” 

Kate was astonished. She had never seen James Everley; he 
was dead before she grew up, but she had a vague impression that he 
had been a grief to his family. A clever man, no doubt; her father 
had always spoken of him as almost a genius. 

“T did not know Uncle James,” she answered, pointing to a chair. 
“But I am afraid you are wrong about the gift. I have tried to be 
a writer and failed.” 

* Ah, you wanted a little help and counsel!” said the old gentle- 
man, sinking comfortably into the seat. ‘Well, my time is short, 
and I must say all that I have to say at once. To begin then, you 
were quite right in what you said when I came in.” 

“What I said?” she repeated nervously. 

A faint smile curved his thin lips. 
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“You remarked that it was best to believe there was no God. 
Exactly. Many clever persons have spoiled their lives by believing 
in His existence, and acting on that belief.” 

** But I did not deny that He does exist,” Kate faltered. ‘I can- 
not go so far as that. Only He has thwarted all my plans, and 
crushed my hopes, and I ” She broke off abruptly, and there 
was a sob in her voice. 

Just one gleam of fire shot from her hearer’s dark eyes. 

“Then there is nothing to be done save not to think about Him 
at all,” he said. “Just put Him out of your mind altogether, and 
see how you get on. Unless you promise to do this, I can do nothing 
to help you.” 

“But what power have you to help me?” she asked in a startled 
tone. “And why do you want this promise?” 

“T have power enough to make you the most successful woman- 
writer of the day. Why do I want the promise? Purely for your 
own sake. Unless you fling aside that fettering thought of God, you 
will never write a book that the public cares to read. The world 
does not want to be taught; it only asks to be amused. Give it just 
what it likes; let yourself go; tell a downright plain tale of human 
passion having a fling. Always remember that what humanity craves 
is the Human ; it rejects—and ever has rejected—the Divine.” 

She turned away from the burning gaze of the dark eyes. The 
twilight was darkening every moment; a terror seemed to seize on 
her, body and soul. 

In the pause that followed his last words, he took something out 
of his breast, and held it towards her in his white slender fingers. It 
was a gold pen, set in a twisted stick of ebony. 

“Look at this!” he said. “It seems to be nothing but an 
ordinary pen. And yet, if it is used under certain conditions, it 
will ensure you the fame and gain which you have craved so long. 
See, it is your heart’s desire that lies before you now!” 

At the sound of that mellow voice her pale cheek flushed, her 
heart throbbed violently. Some magnetic influence compelled her 
to believe in this strange old man, and yet she did not even know 
his name. All the longing of her life came surging over her heart 
in a mighty flood. She held out her hand to take the pen. 

“Stay!” he said as he drewit back a little. ‘ You have not given 
me your promise. You have merely to say that when you use this 
pen you will forget God. No matter whether He exists or not, you 
will cast Him utterly out of your thoughts. Do you follow me? 
Will you take the gift and make the vow?” 

In that instant her whole future seemed to hang upon her answer 
to this question. She hesitated; and through the veil of dusk she 
could see the brilliant eyes and faint, mocking smile. 

“Ts it such a terrible thing?” he asked with peculiar gentleness. 
“TI do not tell you to give up God altogether. The idea of Him 
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was very early implanted in your mind, and it cannot be uprooted 
without pain. I only say, promise to forget Him for a little while! 
Promise not to think of Him while the pen is in your hand. 

Still she hesitated. Was this really her chance? Had it some- 
how to come? Had she not been feeling that she would do 
anything, or risk anything, to secure her desire? Yes, she would 
grasp at this offer, fantastic and absurd as it seemed. For if she let 
it slip, what else remained? What weariness and self-disgust might 
not the future hold for one so lonely? ‘The stranger was perhaps 
eccentric in his ideas, but he had the air of a man who possessed 
uncommon influence. After all, it was only a little thing that he 
asked. Not to forget God altogether, but just to banish Him from 
her mind while she held the pen. 

“Yes,” she said at last. ‘I make the vow, and take the gift.” 
He rose, his eyes shining upon her like jewels, his face as calm as if 
it had been cut in marble. 

“Wise woman!” he said lightly, as he put the pen into her hand. 
“Farewell! I have other things to do, and you have kept me here 
too long. But, believe me, I am the best counsellor you have ever 
had, the very friend you have sighed for all your life. In truth, if 
you had not sighed for me I could not have come!” 

He was gone in an instant. While she was looking down at the © 
pen he had passed through the door, vanishing with a swiftness 
remarkable in so old a man. Kate, still grasping the gift, went back 
to her seat by the fire, and leant her head wearily upon the cushioned 
back of the chair. Her eyes were closed ; she was still going over 
every detail of the past interview when there was a hurried step in 
the entry. Jane Clintock, market-basket on arm, came suddenly into 
the room. 

**T didn’t mean to be so late home, Miss Kate,” she began in a 
tone of apology. ‘You must be just famishing for tea. But I was 
kept waiting at the counter, and here were you, getting tired of sitting 
in the dusk, I daresay! I'll put down these things, and light the 
lamp in a minute.” 

** Don’t hurry yourself, Jane,” Kate answered. “I have been very 
cosy in this nice little room. Is there any one else in the house ?” 

“No one but Mr. Jones in the back-room. I hope he hasn’t been 
moving about and disturbing you, Miss Kate?” 

“Oh, no. Did you tell anyone that I was coming here, Jane?” 

“Not a soul, miss. Mr. Jones is a young man of few words; we 
don’t say much to each other.” 

Kate paused. Something seemed to restrain her when she was 
about to speak of her visitor. 

“Do many persons call on Mr. Jones ?” she inquired at last. 

“Very few, miss. He is almost alone in the world. But did 
anybody come this afternoon ?” 

“I thought I heard some one.” 
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“That was unlucky, now! I wanted you to get a nap while I 
was out.” 

She retired ; Kate, straightening herself in the chair, felt that heart- 
thrill which is often a prelude to some great change in a life’s history. 
Presently, when the lamp was lighted and the tea carried away, she 
would put her pen to the test. In spite of the apparent absurdity of 
the whole affair, she could not help believing in the magical qualities 
of the gift. 

In a few minutes Jane returned with the lamp in her hand. 
She set it on the table, adjusted the shade, then turned to stir 
the fire. 

“Mr. Jones says that no one has called here this afternoon, Miss 
Kate,” she said. ‘“ He has not even moved out of his sitting-room. 
I told him to give an ear to the door while I was away; but 
there wasn’t the least knock or ring. Yet you thought you heard 
some one ?” 

“Perhaps I was dreaming,” replied Kate, pretending to suppress a 
yawn. She did not put implicit faith in Mr. Jones’s statements. He 
might have slipped out, leaving the door on the latch. Anyhow, the 
old gentlemen had slipped in. 

When the tea-things were removed, and the room was quiet again, 
Kate opered her desk and seated herself at the table. Old habits 
are strong; in spite of Mrs. Underwood’s injunctions she had put 
some foolscap at the bottom of her trunk as well as the despised and 
rejected manuscript. She laid a sheet before her, dipped the pen in 
the ink, and paused, staring fixedly at the unwritten page. 

A clock on the mantelpiece ticked the moments away—how many 
she did not know. ‘Then quite suddenly she began to write, the pen 
travelling rapidly over the paper, the thoughts coming as thick and 
fast as snow-flakes from a winter sky. It was as if a delirious 
exaltation were upon her, increasing all the powers of her mind. A 
story grew under her hand, a tale of wild love that dared all to win 
its idol, and cared nothing for any obstacle that stood in the path. 
A love that was frankly sensual, seeking simply its own gratification, 
never rising above the earth, never recognising for a moment any- 
thing beyond its bodily delight. Then, as a background for two 
lawless lovers there was a crimson sunset, a sea flushed with rich red 
light, a boat rocking lazily on the ripples, the tide flowing in a soft 
rush up the beach until it touched their feet. 

It was the kind of story that had been told a thousand times 
before, in life as well as in fiction, but now there was a splendid 
recklessness in the telling. A strange force went with the words and 
filled them with vitality. It would be so plain to the reader 
by-and-by that the writer had flung her own strength and passion 
into the work, caring nothing for criticism, thinking of nothing but 
this rich wild earthliness which she described so well. The very 
freedom of the style ensured the success of the tale; there was not in 
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any sentence the faintest hint of a fetter. It was a story of intense 
physical passion, told with an unshackled power which was 
astounding when one remembered that the author was a woman. 

The clock of a neighbouring church struck eleven before Kate shut 
her desk. Jane had gone to bed an hour ago, afraid to break in 
upon her young lady’s absorbing occupation. All was comfortable in 
the little bed-room upstairs, but the woman who hastily undressed, 
and laid her head on the fresh white pillow, was in a feverish waking 
dream. For a weary while she tossed from side to side, seeing vivid 
pictures of the scenes she had just described. Success was within 
her grasp. She did not doubt it. But once, after she had at last 
fallen asleep, she woke again with a start. Close to her ear had come 
a sound of low mocking laughter ringing out distinctly in the moonlit 
stillness of the room. 

She sat up in bed to listen. It did not come again. The night 
was clear and cold. She drew the bed-clothes more closely round 
her, and sank into a longer, deeper sleep. 

It was a relief when morning came to see the pen lying on her 
toilet-table. She had been half afraid that it would vanish while she 
slept. But it was there, waiting to be used again; and Jane, 
coming in with an early cup of tea, was glad to find her guest so 
bright. 

“T am sure I shall get well very soon,” Kate declared. “A walk 
after breakfast will set me up for the rest of the day. See what a 
glorious morning it is! Dear Jane, I am rejoiced to find myself in 
Shinglesea. The sight of your kind face has done me real good.” 

The world was cheerful with sunshine when she went out to walk 
by the sea. One of the first persons she met was an old acquaintance, 
a lady in a bath-chair, who welcomed her with all the warmth of 
bygone days. 

“If you really want something to do, Miss Everley,” said Mrs. 
Rendall—“ it would be nice for you to teach my little girls. Since 
my illness I have not been able to see so much of them as I wish. 
Can you arrange to come every morning at half-past nine, and remain 
till twelve ?” 

Yes. The proposal suited Kate very well. It left her evenings 
quite free. 


II. 


“T wisH we could get hold of the woman who wrote ‘ Of the Earth, 
Earthy,’” said Mr. Underwood to his wife. “ It is the biggest success 
that there has been for a long time. Hooper and Venne must have 
made an enormous pile out of it.” 

“Do you think the writer really is a woman?” Mrs. Underwood 
asked. “The name ‘Jane Grey’ tells one absolutely nothing. It 
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is so strong and passionate and daring, that one almost believes it to 
be a man’s work.” 

“Women are daring enough for anything, nowadays. It’s a 
splendid book in its way, but, of course, it has raised an outcry. Not 
only from the goody people; it has shocked some of the sanest 
thinkers of the day. Yes, there is no doubt the author is a woman, 
but she is determined, it seems, to conceal her real name.” 

“By the way, Charles, Kate Everley has been to see me,” said 
Mrs. Underwood, suddenly. “It is rather more than a year ago 
since she went to Shinglesea. She was quite crushed then, poor girl ! 
But she has come back charmingly dressed, and with a general air of 
being well-to-do. I suppose her pupils have paid very well.” 

** Glad to hear it,” Mr. Underwood replied. ‘She is a nice little 
thing. I was always sorry we couldn’t publish her novel; there was 
good stuff in it, but it was too tame. I used to think that Dover 
was very much interested in her. He has asked about her several 
times.” 

“Well, he will meet her here to-morrow,” said his wife with a smile. 
** And I hope something may come of it.” 

Kate Everley had established herself in comfortable rooms in 
Kensington, and was enjoying the first-fruits of her great success. 
The publishers, Hooper and Venne, were keeping her secret with the 
utmost care. She sheltered herself safely behind her xom de plume, and 
heard her novel freely discussed wherever she went. In omnibuses, in 
railway-carriages, in shops, in drawing-rooms, even in the pulpits of 
London, the author of ‘Of the Earth, Earthy’ was spoken of as a 
genius who had startled the reading world with a brilliant burst of 
power. It is true that no one said she had left that world better than 
she found it. More than once she listened to an indignant protest 
against her glorification of the lower nature. But from every lip 
came that spontaneous acknowledgment of her triumph which hushed 
the faint whisper of a self-accusing voice. Outwardly she was the 
gentle, refined little woman whom Mrs. Underwood had known so 
long ; inwardly her heart was lifted up, her moral sense blunted, her 
whole mental life poisoned with selfishness and vanity. 

It was still very early in November. ‘The sweetness of autumn 
lingered long that year; even in London there were sunny skies and 
calm days. People had come back from the country to feel all the 
attractiveness of town life. Mrs, Underwood’s pretty rooms were full 
when Kate entered, recognising old acquaintances here and there. 
She knew that Alan Dover was coming, and her heart gave a great 
throb of expectation. 

In a few moments he made his way to her side. The light in her 
grey eyes told him something that he had been wanting to know. 
She seemed quite happy. The scent of violets floated up to him 
from her soft silken gown—such a gown as she had certainly never 
worn in former days. No one had ever called her a beauty, but the 
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flush on her cheeks gave her a new bloom and brightness to-night. 
Anyhow, flushed or pale, she was still the woman of his dreams, his 
ideal of tender, spotless womanhood. 

“Welcome back to London,” he said. “I should have gone in 
search of you if you had not come.” 

Would he, really? A swift gleam of joy flashed across her heart. 
Then he dd care for the poor little nobody, cared just for her own 
sake! If she had known this sooner, the failure of her other novel 
would have pressed less heavily on her mind. But what a delightful 
surprise it would be to him to learn that she was Jane Grey! 

There was a back drawing-room opening into a conservatory, a 
convenient refuge for those who wanted to escape from the crowd. 
After a little while, when they had mingled with the rest without 
losing sight of each other, Alan Dover drew her quietly into this 
retreat. ‘Then they sat down, side by side, under the branches of a 
sweet-scented shrub, which stretched its shining foliage over their 
heads. The light of the shaded lamps was dim; there were 
delicately-tinted curtains which gave almost an Eastern aspect to the 
place. To Kate, who trembled a little, there was something unreal, 
and yet familiar here—as if the sweet scent and soft light had come 
back from a half-remembered dream. 

“T feel as if I had been out of the world a long while,” she 
remarked, just for the sake of saying something. ‘“ London is full of 
new interests, as usual. New fashions, new faces, new books.” 

“Yes, new books,” he repeated drily. ‘There is one new book 
that will sink into oblivion, I hope.” 

“* What is that ?” she asked, with a sudden thrill of fear. 

““*Of the Earth, Earthy.’ You have heard of it, of course, but I 
hope you haven’t read it. I daresay it did not reach you down at 
Shinglesea. And now tell me why you have been hiding yourself so 
long ?” 

‘Did not Mrs. Underwood tell you?” said Kate steadily con- 
trolling her voice. “I have been living with an old servant, and 
teaching little children.” 

“You must have had a quiet life,” he said, with a satisfied look in 
his eyes. ‘ And you did not know that I have been wanting you all 
the time? If I hadn’t heard that you went away to get health and 
rest, I should have followed you. But now you are here, and I will 
not let you go again till we have had a talk.” 

She knew what was coming, even before his hand sought hers and 
clasped it firmly. 

‘Kate, I love you very dearly. Do not leave me again—give me 
the right to take care of you always. Will you, Kate?” 

She whispered something which brought him nearer to her side. 
He took her in his arms and kissed her down-bent face. 

“You are a hundred times too good for me,” hesaid. ‘“ Dear, a 
man wants a woman to be something higher than himself, angel and 
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wife in one. We shall see the same truth, Kate; but when earth’s 
fog has dimmed my eyes, your sight will be always clear. It is the 
woman who must keep the Eden of wedlock in its perfection. If 
she forgets to look up, forgets to live above the senses, she takes 
away the best part of a man’s life.” 

“Yes,” she said in a low voice. She would not meet his eyes. 
She knew she should find them soft with a look of worship. 

“ Kate, dear, we were speaking just now of that hateful book ‘ Of 
the Earth, Earthy.’ The Underwoods told me that you wanted to be 
a writer, and were disappointed because you failed. Thank God 
that you never succeeded as Jane Grey has done! I love you for 
that very failure. I love you because you are too pure and good to 
be able to amuse the mob with sickening details of human passion. 
You could not do it. You are too white of soul. I hope to heaven 
that Jane Grey has no husband! It would be an awful degradation 
for a sane man to own that woman as his wife!” 

In all the bitter time that followed there was not one moment 
quite so terrible as this. He felt her shiver and start, but thought 
that she had heard the sound of footsteps drawing near. And 
another couple did come straying into their retreat just then. She 
rose, summoning all her courage, and they went back to mingle with 
the crowd in the drawing-room again. An old friend suddenly 
pounced upon Alan Dover, thus giving Kate the chance that she 
longed for with all the strength of her sick heart. 

* Anne,” she whispered, in Mrs. Underwood’s ear. “I am going 
away in haste. Tell Mr. Dover that I am not well.” 

You do look ill, poor child! Wasit the heat?” her friend asked 
kindly. 

“Yes, yes, the heat. I shall be better as soon as I am alone.” 

She stole out of the room and escaped from the house in a hansom. 
Her head was in a whirl, but there was one clear idea in it still, She 
must get away from London. She must catch an early train, and 
return to hide herself with Jane at Shinglesea. 

““T have heard very bad news,” she said to her landlady at the 
lodgings. “I shall leave at six to-morrow.” 

In the dark of the November morning she was travelling fast 
through a half-awake world, leaving all hope of happiness behind. 
She was losing hold of life. With a vague feeling of amaze, she 
told herself that it was so. She had lost her grip on the joys of this 
world without gaining any hold on the next. She had played for 
high stakes, and had won nothingness. 

It was a weary, dazed woman who stood at Jane Clintock’s door 
a little later on. But Jane, with admirable common sense, refrained 
from asking many questions. Her young lady had come back to her 
sick and sad ; that was all she knew at present. Miss Kate, as a child, 
had never been very easy to understand. And lately Jane had seen 
signs of overstrained nerves, and had noticed that kind of exhilaration 
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which is often the prelude to gloom. She quickly decided that her 
charge must be humoured and nursed, not worried with unnecessary 
inquiries and fusses. Her very voice had a soothing influence. It 
brought the faint shadow of a smile to the tired face. 

Kate felt that here at any rate was some one who would always 
love her. No matter whether she called herself Jane Grey or any- 
thing else, Jane would be true. But oh, for that closer love which 
she must put away from her heart for ever! 

As she sat alone in her little sitting-room she was listening to those 
many voices which can only be heard in the silence. Voices that 
seemed to come from her earlier days, voices full of gentle chidings 
and regrets; questionings, pleadings, promises, tones of her old home 
that brought tears to hereyes. If her feet had never strayed from the 
familiar path, she might have been one of the happiest women in the 
world to-day. Alan Dover was the kind of man whom her father 
could have taken by the hand, and her mother would have rejoiced 
to call a son. 

And why, after ali, should she put aside his love? It seemed as 
if another voice, close at her ear, were asking this question. Was 
there any need to tell him that Kate Everley and Jane Grey were 
one? ‘The secret, hitherto, had been well kept. She might safely 
marry him and keep him in ignorance all the days of his life. She 
could be just the wife he had always dreamed of, living up to his 
conception of her, looking heavenward to the journey’s end. Would 
not this be the right thing to do? What good would there be in 
making him miserable? It was not only her own happiness that she 
was about to destroy ; it was his dream of bliss that would be shattered 
by a single blow. 

She drew a long, sobbing breath, and ciosed her eyes. Once 
more she heard the deep-voiced love words, and felt the touch of his 
lips. It was such a brief snatch of joy that had been granted to her. 
Her confession could do no good now. It should have been made 
earlier, before Alan Dover had told her all that was in his heart. 
Surely it would be best now to keep silence and marry him! As to 
Jane Grey, in a little while the book would be forgotten, and all 
curiosity about its author would have died a natural death. 

Just for a few minutes she lay upon the sofa and listened to the 
pleadings of this voice. But not for long. Truth, truth at any cost ; 
that was the answer of her soul. She would not go to her husband 
with any hidden spot in her life. She would not marry a man who 
had said that it would be an awful degradation to own Jane Grey 
as a wife. No—that which she had to do must be done at once; 
there should be no more dalliance with temptation. 

She sprang up from the sofa, and went straight to her desk. 
There, just under the lid, was the pen in its stick of twisted ebony, 
the gift which she had received when she made her vow to the 
stranger. Well, the vow had been strictly kept. She had written a 
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book without God, and it had given fame to the writer and taken 
love from the woman. If you leave Him out of your life, you must 
leave love out also. Fame and the devil often go hand in hand, but 
you can never put God and love asunder. 

Her letter to Alan Dover was brief. There was so little to be said. 
She could only tell him that she hated the book she had written, and 
hated herself for writing it. She loved him, and she dared not crown 
herself with his love. ‘That was all; it was a poor little letter, and it 
did not contain a single word of excuse. If his heart made no 
excuses for her, she would offer none. She stamped and addressed 
the envelope, put on her hat and cloak, and was setting out to carry 
her note to the post-office, when her glance rested again upon the 
pen. She caught it up, and clutched it savagely in her hand as she 
went out of the house. 

When the letter was posted she walked on at a rapid pace across a 
wide stretch of waste land towards the beach. ‘There was an old pier, 
little frequented by excursionists, where she had often gone to seek 
solitude and peace. It was just the hour of sunset and silence, and 
sea and land were glorified by that unreal beauty which belongs to 
crimson cloud and autumn mist. Kate turned her back upon the 
shore, and stood leaning over the railings, looking far, far out across 
the sea. 

“T give back the gift!” she cried suddenly. “And I unsay 
the vow.” 

Lifting her arm on high she flung the pen away into the water, 
and then burst into a flood of tears. All alone with the dim sea and 
sky she stood and wept. Wept, not only for the lover she had lost, 
but for her own blindness and passionate impatience, her self-will and 
pride. The tears did her good, but they left her humble and weak 
like a little sick child. 

When she went back to her sitting-room it was bright with fire- 
light, and Jane had brought in the tea-tray. Some one in the dress 
of a Sister of Charity sat by the fireside, ready to give her a greeting. 

“Don’t you remember me, Kate?” asked a sweet voice. “We 
went to school together, and now I am the matron of the Shinglesea 
Convalescent Home. It is very nice to see you again.” 

“Lucy Wyon!” said Kate, kissing her. “How often I have 
wished for you! You were always a true friend, and somehow it 
seems as if you had come at the right moment into my life.” 

“T hope I have,” Sister Lucy answered. “It was from Mrs, 
Rendall that I heard you were here. I came to my post at the Home 
a fortnight ago. What is the matter, dear? Well, you shall tell me 
everything presently when we have had some tea. We will sit and 
talk it all over by the fire.” 

“It was very easy to tell her everything. As a school-girl, Lucy 
had always borne the burdens and sympathised with the sorrows of 
her companions, As a woman, past thirty now, she was the staff on 
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which her fellow-workers could lean with assurance of safety. Kate 
knew that she might fearlessly trust in her. She plunged into her 
story at once, keeping back nothing, glozing over nothing ; the relief 
of telling it was immense. And Sister Lucy sat quite still and 
listened, with a look of quiet attention on her calm face. Only once 
a flash of surprise crossed the placid features for an instant. That 
was when Kate acknowledged herself to be the author of the well- 
known novel. 

“Tt is a strange tale that you have told me, dear,” she said at last. 
* And yet I think I understand it from beginning to end. That is 
because I knew the beginning. I can go back to your school-days 
and recall the little girl who was always absorbed in poetry and 
romance—always cherishing the hope of being a writer some day. 
But, Kate, instead of doubting God, you should have believed in Him 
all the more because of the disappointment. Don’t you see that the 
true path to literary success lies over rejected manuscripts? And 
you were not left without a gleam of encouragement. Mr. Under- 
wood told you that there was good stuff in what you had written.” 

“‘ That is true,” Kate assented gravely. 

** And you hada city of refuge to fly to, here with your faithful Jane. 
I can hardly wonder that your first novel was not taken up. You 
were not in good health when you wrote it, and you could not stand 
the stress of London life—in truth, Kate, you were more ill than you 
knew. Your work smelt of the lamp, as critics say. It was a labour 
rather than a delight.” 

“That is true, also,” said Kate. 

“Well, then, you should have waited here in peace till a story 
came into your head of its own accord, for that is how the best 
stories always come. But you would not wait. You would not let 
the good old sea freshen you and sing to you, as it surely would have 
done. You were ready to clutch at your heart’s desire at any cost.” 

Sister Lucy paused, and Kate’s watchful eyes noted the solemn look 
on her face. 

“As to the stranger, who came when you were in your darkest 
mood, you did not see him with your bodily eyes. He told you 
himself that if you had not sighed for him he could not have come. 
You desired success for self-glory alone, and the fall of every man and 
woman begins and ends in the same old way. You vowed to forget 
God, and in forgetting Him you gave up all power to know and 
represent the higher side of life. You descended to the lowest plane, 
writing merely of the delusions of the senses, boldly depicting those 
lives which are the slaves of sin. The sensualists devoured your book 
greedily, and found in it an excuse for their own gross materialism. 
But the one good man, whose praise you hoped to win, is lost through 
that triumph of degradation.” 

Kate was hiding her face in her hands. “ Lost,” she repeated to 
herself—* yes, lost, never to be won again!” 
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“Tf I have said hard things, dear, it is because stern truth is better 
than soft lying,” the sister went on. “It is well for you that Alan 
Dover is lost. If you had won him in an ignoble way, he would not 
have been worth the winning. He suffers as well as you, for you 
have taken away his ideal woman, and God only knows whether you 
can give her back again. You must be patient, Kate ; you must 
work for the good of others and go back step by step to the Eden 
that you have forsaken.” 

There was a moment of silence. ‘Then Kate lifted her head and 
wiped away her tears. 

**T will do as you have said,” she answered quietly. “As to Jane 
Grey, she shall never be heard of again. I will write no more under 
that name. Never! If a second book does not follow her first, it 
will soon be forgotten. But I will go on teaching the children, and 
writing as I used to write, and if I fail I will not murmur. Believe in 
me, Lucy! Help me to do right!” 

“*T do believe in you, and I will help you as well as I can,” said 
Sister Lucy tenderly. ‘Oh, I am so glad you have told Alan Dover 
the truth! It would have been so easy to be silent, and—so fatal to 
peace !” 

There was another pause. Kate was kneeling by her friend’s side 
with the kind arm holding her fast. 

“‘T have been thinking,” she began nervously, “ about that dreadful 
evening a year ago. You sayI did not see the stranger with my 
bodily eyes? Well, he seemed real enough, terribly real ; but no one 
heard him come or go. Only, Lucy, there is the pen to be accounted 
for. That, at least, was real. I used it for months. It was because 
I loathed the sight of it that I flung it into the sea.” 

“Are you sure that Mrs. Clintock cannot account for the pen? 
Let us ask her,” said Lucy, touching the bell. 

Jane came in, bringing the lighted lamp, and Kate looked up at 
her with an eager question. 

“Jane, I want to know if you have ever seen a gold pen in a 
twisted ebony stick? A queer black stick, I mean ?” 

“Yes, Miss Kate; I have seen you writing with it a great many 
times, and I wondered why you fancied it.” 

“Then it was a real pen,” said Kate, glancing at the sister and 
turning very pale. 

“Of course it was real, miss,” Jane answered wonderingly. ‘Mr. 
Selwyn brought it from India, and left it here when he went away. 
He was the first lodger I ever had; a nice gentleman, but a dreadful 
wreck through the hot climate. He left the pen lying in the ink- 
stand. It was one that he seldom used. I tried to write with it 
once, but I couldn’t. Mr. Selwyn declared it had belonged to an 
Indian magician and was charmed.” 

“What a mystery it is!” said Kate, when she was alone with her 
friend once more. 
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“T think it can be explained—partly,” Sister Lucy replied. ‘ You 
had a vivid dream, or a vision. Unconsciously you had taken up 
the pen before you sat down here by the fire, and when you woke it 
was in your hand. Remember that you were terribly excited and 
unstrung. You wrote in the belief that you were guided by some 
overpowering influence. I don’t say that you were not. We are free 
to drive away the good angels and invite the evil ones if we will. 
But be comforted, dear; you have fought, and overcome.” 

* * * * oe * 

Four years passed away. Kate Everley, now a well-known writer, 
was sitting at her desk in the little parlour in Jane Clintock’s house 
at Shinglesea. She loved her quarters, and did not care to change 
them for any others ; but the room had put on a new aspect altogether. 
The stiff old furniture was gone. Dainty chairs and rich cushions, 
rows of books, bits of artistic pottery and flowers, made it a charming 
nook for a busy authoress. It was a lovely evening in summer; a 
golden sky, clear as a topaz; a sea, calm as glass, invited her out of 
doors. She wrote the last sentence on the last page of a new story, 
and then laid down her pen with a contented sigh. 

She had changed in these four years. The features were sharpened ; 
the thick brown hair was turning grey. MHeart-ache, hope, work, 
thought, and patience—all these had left their traces on her face, and 
given it a new dignity. She had left off expecting great things; 
perhaps she no longer desired them. But she had won a substantial 
reputation, a consciousness of that quiet influence over thoughtful 
minds which outlasts the success of a season. 

As she rose from the table, some one, who was passing the window, 
looked in and met her eyes. She gave a little start; her calm face 
flushed, and then grew pale. Could it be possible that he was coming 
in? Yes; that was his voice at the door, asking if Miss Everley was 
at home? Would she see him ? 

She would. In another minute he was standing before her, and 
she was looking at him gravely, doubtfully, with the light from the 
window behind touching the coils of her grey hair. 

“ Kate,” he said, ““I have come to ask you the old question over 
again. You have given me back the woman of my dream. I say 
now, as I said before, that you are far too good for me. But is there 
a little love left in your heart for me still ?” 

A half-smile was on her lips, a certain sadness in her eyes. 

“There is the same love,” she answered. “It has been waiting 
for you. But I am glad you did not come for it till I had given you 
back the ideal that I snatched away.” 
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THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


By Cuar.es W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AurHor or “In Lotus LaNp,” 
“MEMORIALS OF Mrs. HENRY Woop,” ETC., ETC. 


" ONSIEUR, 

Arles is the 
rallying point for num- 
berless excursions. The 
neighbourhood has in- 
exhaustible treasures. 
You must see Les Baux, 
Mont Major, St. Rémy. 
There is La Camargue, 
Les Stes. Maries ; there 
is St. Gilles, the dream 
of the artist. None of 
these things can be 
passed over. You might 
spend a week or a 
month here and still 
find that you had left 
too soon.” 

So spoke our digni- 
fied landlady, and her 
words were words of 
wisdom. 

“True, madame,” we 
returned, seeing our 
way to a delicate hint ; 
“but excursions are ex- 
hausting, and if the inner man is not well fortified, he breaks down. 
The human body is only a limited liability machine after all.” 

“Eh, bien, monsieur,” retorted madame quickly, “you have an 
excellent salle-’-manger, and have only to profit by it.” 

“You utter more than the truth, madame,” we answered. “An 
excellent sad/e indeed, but as to the manger-——” 

Here madame rose abruptly at sound of a distant voice inaudible 
to other ears, and with a sonorous “Je viens” to this imaginary 
summons she marched off with a flurried expression but great rectitude 
of deportment to unseen regions. 

It was an embarrassment of riches. What was to be done first? 
If we could not do all, which would be best left undone? Arles 
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itself we had fairly learned by heart. We had haunted the cloisters 
until we knew the direction of every shadow at every hour of the day. 
We had studied the West Front until in a half dream, half trance, 
St. Trophimus came down from his niche and with a deep obeisance 
offered us St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. 

“‘Eighteen centuries ago,” he said in a sepulchral voice, “I had 
the honour of bearing this to the Church at Corinth. Paul, my 
beloved master, commended it to me with great earnestness. The 
smallness of his stature was quite forgotten in the fervour of his 
expression and the fire of his eye. Never have I seen such eyes, 
never such zeal and devotion. He carried everything before him as 
the waves of the sea sweep up wreckage on the shore. To hear him 
was to be convinced ; to follow him was to be converted; to live 
with him was to love him; to be bound to him hand and foot, heart 
and soul.” 

“What, beloved Trophimus, was Paul’s great power ?” we asked. 

“His influence over men,” replied the saint without hesitation. 
“Tt was extraordinary and magnetic. His immense sympathy, his 
infinite capacity for loving; his determination to save all men by 
bringing them to a knowledge of the truth; love, sympathy, will- 
power so great that it made him seem unusually severe, and occasionally 
perhaps somewhat self-exalted and self-conscious. St. Paul! the 
most humble of men, esteeming himself least of all, happy only in 
doing good, willing to suffer for the truth, glorifying his life in his 
death. Oh, my beloved Paul, how willingly would I have died 
for thee !” 

“ Dear Trophimus,” we returned, “ you have given us great delight. 
I see St. Paul before me, hear the tones of his voice, the magic of 
his burning words—for if his speech was contemptible, his utterances 
were powerful. Your privilege in being his disciple—and a beloved 
disciple——” 

Here the vision faded. Our trance was rudely broken by an 
earthly voice. 

“Wake up!” cried H. C. ‘You studied the West Front so long 
that it mesmerised you. I saw your eyes close; you fell asleep.” 

Our eyes opened at this abrupt summons, and we came at a leap 
from the first to the nineteenth century. We were leaning against 
the obelisk in the middle of the square. The place was deserted. 

“But where is Trophimus?” we cried. “He came down from 
his niche and offered us St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians. We 
were having a delightful time with him. You have done us a cruel 
turn in banishing the vision.” 

“ Trophimus hasn’t moved from his niche,” cried H. C., laughing. 
“We were talking about him and St. Paul before you fell asleep, and 
this accounts for your dream. It was no vision at all.” 

But we chose to have our own idea upon the point, and so strong 
and lasting was the impression that to this day we firmly believe 
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Trophimus came down and held converse with us in spiritual form. 
But for H. C.’s barbarous interruption, who knows that St. Paul 
would not have joined him? 

Arles, we say, we had learned by heart: had spent hours in her 
most rare and interesting museum. ‘The pathetic little woman with 
her sturdy husband, guardians of these treasures, had paid us quiet 
attentions, pointing out hidden objects of Roman and Grecian art 
which escaped the ordinary visitor ; had beguiled us into buying their 
collection of photographs; had pointed out the photograph of their 
daughter, one of the beauties of Arles, taken in full costume: a 
beautiful and perfect Roman type of face. We knew every pillar 
standing in the Theatre, had grown familiar with the wonderful 
passages that led like cloisters round the Amphitheatre, and had 
looked many a time from the watch-towers upon the distant view. 
There was nothing worthy of note to be found in Arles that we had 
not seen. 

“Let us make hay while the sun shines,” quoth H.C. “That 
day’s drive to Mont Major and Les Baux must be wonderful. Let us 
make our hay whilst these blue skies smile upon us. Nicht wahr?” 

We drew lots, and the lot fell upon Mont Major and Les Baux, and 
after an early breakfast one morning we started on our expedition. 
Madame, with all her faults, had found us a decent carriage, horse 
and driver. The horse was strong, the driver looked well fed. ‘They 
did not belong to madame. 

It was a brilliant morning, warm as midsummer. The town was 
soon left behind, and the country was interesting. Mont Major 
crowning its heights was in front of us the whole way. We are in fair 
Provence: in the neighbourhood of the Bouches du Rhone. Afar 
off the splendid river runs its course. It is approaching the sea and 
seems to hurry on its way as it nears the end of its life. In the far 
distance the Alpine chains rear their heads. In its season the 
country round about is excessively fertile. Vineyards abound. Soon 
we drew up at the feet of the famous old abbey of Mont Major, now 
more or less a vast ruin, on the summit of a rock. First founded in 
the sixth century, it was rebuilt in the eleventh. Sufficient remains 
to show the enormous size of the abbey as it once stood there. The 
monks possessed vast wealth and power. All has passed away giving 
place to a gigantic ruin that is seen for miles around. 

What remains of the abbey is singularly interesting. As we entered 
the silent and deserted precincts a woman advanced towards us with 
the keys. She was the guardian of the place, and spoke a strange, 
almost incomprehensible patois. We traversed the great courtyard, 
overgrown with weeds. Ruined walls, enormously high and broad, 
were about us. It was difficult to understand the woman’s patois as 
she glided about like a ghost, rattling her keys and throwing open 
doors and passing like a shadow through apertures that were scarcely 
wider than crevices, 
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The first abbey, she declared in her quaint Provencale was 
built in 540 by Childebert. It was of the long extinct order des 
Cassianites, and the great church was dedicated to St. Peter. Like 
the order itself most of this early monastery had disappeared. All 
the immense ruin we saw about us belonged to the Benedictine 
Abbey founded not by Charlemagne but in 918, by Mouriques the 
first abbot. In 976ithe whole vast area of the surrounding marshes was 
given to the abbey by the famous juge Lambert and his devout wife 
Walburge. The abbey became powerful; the Benedictines were 
lords of the soil, and none dared oppose them, whether their acts were 
good or ill, just or unjust. 

As time went on, however, it worked its changes. The monks 
grew careless or indolent ; gradually the buildings fell into semi-ruin. 
Century after century rolled away and a certain decadence crept into 
the order, and grew and strengthened ; a parasite, requiring a strong 
ruling power to arise and expel it. At last, in dire extremity, about 
the year 1700, they suddenly awoke from their lethargy. Money 
was gathered together, the whole monastery must be reconstructed. 
The scale was to be more magnificent than ever; they would awe 
and conquer by their splendour. 

The first stone was laid on Easter Monday 1703. For years the 
work went on. What was accomplished may be judged by the 
existing ruins. But it was all lost labour. The new monastery was 
not destined to flourish. In 1786 came the order for secularising all 
religious bodies. In 1793 the work of destruction was completed. 

Yet much remains to delight the visitor. Mont Major is surely 
one of the grandest ecclesiastical ruins in the world. Rising upon a 
vast rock its outlines against the clear sky resemble some dead city 
of the past. You wander about lost in a dream of the years gone by. 
The very atmosphere of the middle ages and the yet earlier ages 
surrounds you. From the magnificent square tower built in 1369 by 
Pons de Ulmo, the then Abbot, one gazes out upon a vast territory 
reclaimed from the sea. ‘Two thousand years ago the waves broke at 
the foot of these crags: but the waters receded, and the marsh-lands 
were given to the monastery. In time this became, and has remained, 
a fair and productive land of corn and wine. But no monks eat the 
fruit thereof. ‘The harvest and the vintage have passed into secular 
hands; and it may be that madame at the Hotel du Forum fills her 
wine-cellar and granary with material that once belonged to the holy 
abbots of Mont Major. 

The view is magnificent from this tower. In the distance are the 
heights of Les Baux, to which we are on our way. On the other 
side rises the blue, misty atmosphere surrounding the town of Arles, 
out of which rise Roman antiquities and other monuments. At our 
feet, grand and colossal, are the wonderful ruins. 

We descend and find ourselves in the cloisters, partially restored 
by the government. Of course, being restored, they are but a shadow 
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of their former selves; but here in this silent desert of tombs, a 
special interest surrounds them. Most interesting and picturesque 
was the well in one corner of the cloisters, where the monks quenched 
their thirst in days of old when the wine vats were low—if ever that 
affliction was permitted. Probably they managed things better, those 
wise abbots, and their wine vaults, like the widow’s cruse, never failed. 

The church, too, has been restored, and the crypt and passages and 
cells are much as they were. Both historically and architecturally 
interesting was the small subterranean chapel called the Confessional 
of St. Trophimus ; for the saint is said to have lived his last years here 
in retirement ; to have become a hermit in his extreme old age, and 
to have died and been buried here. 

It was a small, beautiful chapel, just large enough for the saint and 
his devotions ; and here again we closed our eyes and almost had 
another vision and another conference with Trophimus. His 
influence certainly haunted the chapel. We should have had some 
interesting disclosures: a record, perhaps, of his last days on earth. 
But H. C. was on the alert, and no sooner did our eyes close under 
the mesmeric influence than we felt a grip of the arm and a hard and 
pitiless voice broke upon the sacred atmosphere of the chapel. There 
was a trembling in the air; it was the shade of St. Trophimus with- 
drawing from the baleful influence. 

“We have really no time for visions and trances,” cried this 
uncompromising voice, whilst the accompanying grip made the arm 
black and blue for days afterwards. ‘‘ Remember what we have to 
get through to-day before the daylight dies. Come away.” 

There was a distinct sigh in the far corner of the chapel. Trophimus 
was evidently disposed to be friendly with us; perhaps take us under 
his special protection, and give us sweet confidences and precious 
counsel ; and the mundane influence of the usually poetical H.C. was 
bringing it all to nothing. For once physical force was stronger than 
moral force, and we were dragged away against our will. 

The whole exterior surroundings were of the most romantic 
description. One might wander about them for hours and days lost 
in dreams. Not least interesting was the Romanesque Chapel of the 
Sainte Croix, the object of many a pilgrimage. This stood at a little 
distance from the main building, surmounted by a dome which gave 
it quite an Eastern influence. Outlined against the clear blue, almost 
Eastern sky, its effect was inexpressibly charming. An inscription 
erroneously attributes it to Charlemagne, who never came here, but 
like Elizabeth of England in later days, the great King of France 
seems to have been ubiquitous. ‘The chapel really dates from r1o1g 
and was built by the Archbishop de Marignane. 

“ Here come the pilgrims,” said our quaint and curious Provencale 
guide. ‘You see the steps are worn with their footprints. They 
come and pray here, and miracles are performed. ‘People go away 
with all their sins forgiven—a great weight off their backs.” 
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* And do you join the pilgrims and get your load of sins off your 
back?” asked H. C. mildly. 

“Tt is not necessary,” returned the woman. “I dwell under the 
shadow of the chapel. That is sufficient justification. And, poor 
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woman as I am, I must say there are some of the pilgrims I should 
not care to come into contact with. Has monsieur ever joined a 
pilgrimage ? ” 
“We are not of your church,” we replied, “and pilgrimages do not 
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appeal to us. ‘Fais ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra ’—that is 
the best kind of pilgrimage.” 

“Monsieur is a heretic?” cried the Provencale, raising her hands 
and eyes. “Oh le malheur! I will pray every day for monsieur 
that he may see the error of his ways and be converted.” 

“Save yourself the trouble, my good woman,” we replied. “ All 
roads lead to Rome, and many ways we will hope lead to heaven.” 

** But only one way leads to Les Baux,” chimed in H. C., “and it 
is time we took it. Even the summer daylight dies—and this is not 
summer.” 

But the Provencale flitted on ahead with her light step and shadowy 
form, and we had to follow as one follows a Will-o’-the-Wisp. 

This time she led the way downwards to where grew a long avenue 
of small trees. ‘The ground was marshy, but her feet seemed to tread 
lightly upon it and leave no trace behind. It was worth a slight 
wetting for the sake of the view of the monastery, which rose above us 
a gigantic, magnificent pile, with ruined walls overgrown with lichen 
and studded with wild flowers. As we have said, the whole atmosphere 
of the place was eminently romantic; full of refinement ; refinement 
of the best kind; an ecclesiastical monastic influence, carrying one 
back to the picturesque middle ages, when monks in cowl and cloak 
trod the quiet cloisters, repeating their dve Marias and Paternosters, 
and finding an agreeable diversion in fishing. 

Life was by no means a burden to these good old monks. If they 
had occasional fasts and penances and midnight masses, after all one 
gets used to these things ; habit is second nature; the back grows to 
the burden. They have left behind them the impression of a peaceful 
atmosphere ; of days that are no more; of a world full of repose such 
as we can never dream of again. So the attraction of these cloistered 
remains, no matter where we find them or how often, is ever new 
and fresh. They are worth many a long day’s journey. Every one 
possesses its own distinct atmosphere, and leaves its own unfading 
impression behind it. 

But Mont Major is a mixture of impressions; its influences are 
manifold ; a passing visit is infinitely too little to devote to it. The 
spirit and atmosphere of the place cannot be taken in at a glance. 
From the very first moment the impression made is vivid and lasting ; 
but one feels there is more behind. We left it only with the greater 
reluctance ; but as H. C. had said, returning for a moment to his poetical 
mood, “the summer daylight dies:” the winter only the sooner: and 
though the heat to-day was almost tropical and the atmosphere Eastern 
in its sparkling clearness, the month was November. 

We said good-bye to the Provencale, whose parting benediction was 
a reiterated assurance that she would pray for our heresy. As our 
driver took up the reins and cracked his whip and went off at a 
gallop dangerous to the shafts, we looked back and saw her standing 
under the very shadow of the Pilgrim Chapel, her hands shading her eyes 
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in the sunshine, as she gazed after the retreating cavalcade. After 
all there was good in the woman, according to her lights; she was 
one who loved her fellow-men ; her sorrow and concern for the heretic 
were very sincere. 

It was a day made for the occasion: one of those special days that 
stand out in a life-time, and make one dream of heaven, and bring 
one quite near to it. The country through which we drove was 
beautiful even at this season of the year. As we approached Les 
Baux, it grew more rocky, and the rocks, barren and wild, took 
curious, fantastic forms. On nearing Les Baux, a dog ran after us 
for all the world like a wolf—a wehr-wol/f: the most uncanny animal 
we had ever seen. It ran swift as an arrow, silent as a shadow. As 
it ran it showed its teeth and grinned satanically. The horse started 
and was frightened. The driver cracked his whip at the creature—it 
only showed its teeth the more defiantly and ran the quicker. Was 
the animal indeed fiendish? The driver turned and looked at us 
and shrugged his shoulders; he looked pale. “Je n’aime pas ces 
bétes 1a, voyez vous, m’sieu,” he said, “On les comprends pas, dans 
not’ pays; pas bien sur si c’est béte ou diable. Argardez mon ch’val, 
m’sieu !” 

Truly the luckless animal was trembling, evidently with fear; and if 
we could have seen its eye, no doubt it was glaring. 

Then the wehr-wolf gave an extra dart, we heard its teeth snap as 
it turned tail and flew swiftly back as it had come. 

Les Baux was before us, more wonderful and more singular than 
Mont Major itself. The driver with a sharp turn to the right began 
a steep ascent. The whole scene was marvellous. Rugged rocks 
sharp, towering and fantastic surrounded us. This was the approach 
to the ancient Ville des Baux. In the days of its glory it was 
practically impregnable. No earthly power could take it. As we 
went higher and higher up the strange and tortuous road, our wonder 
grew. 

At length we reached the confines of the town. It is now a 
wonderful mass of ruins, with the exception of sundry habitations 
used by the few who live in this out-of-the-world spot. Rocks and 
ruins are all of the same tone and colour; they seem to have grown 
to each other, and it is difficult to define them. Here and there the 
narrow streets remain, showing what existed in the days gone by. 
But they are silent and deserted. Nota cat prowls about the precincts. 
Very far off are the days of its glory. 

There is a legend to the effect that the first owners of Les Baux 
were descended from one of the Magi who came from the East to 
Bethlehem, guided by the star, to worship the infant Saviour. 

This probably is mythological. It appears more certain that the 
founders of Les Baux were descended from the powerful Visigoths 
who settled in Arles about the year 480. This, however, is also 
traditional, 
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The first historical records date from the ninth century. From that 
time to the end of the fifteenth century the long line of descendants 
may be traced. In 1481, the Barony of Baux, which until then had 
been a small kingdom or principality of its own, was united to the 
crown of France by the death of Charles III. The county of 
Provence shared the same fate at the same time. The impregnable 
fortress was demolished by order of Louis XI, who was then King 
of France, but nearing his end. After this Les Baux was ruled by 
governors and barons appointed by the crown. In 1643 Louis XIII. 
gave it to the Grimaldis, in whose possession it remained until 1795. 
Then these princes of Monaco were compelled to return the territory 
to France, but they received an equivalent in the form of a large sum 
of money. 

As we neared the summit of the rock on which the ruins are 
perched, the scene grew ever more strange and startling. Here high 
up above the world, on a vast and solitary rock, once stood the town 
for which the last Baron des Baux broke his heart when Louis XIII. 
took it from him and gave it to his favourite, Hercules II. Prince of 
Monaco. Here in turn ruled with a lordly rod of iron, the proud 
and powerful Grimaldis, who would periodically leave their princely 
territory on the shores of the Mediterranean and with great pomp 
and retinue journey to this rocky fastness, where they lived in regal 
splendour. 

Once the Mediterranean had washed the base of these rocks also, 
and Les Baux was an island at high water. You might sit high up 
above the world and gaze upon the matchless blue waters, the 
plashing waves that broke far down. ‘The sirens would float up 
from Capri and try to lure men to their distant caverns ; and some 
would listen to the song, and in their intoxication plunge from the 
vast heights into the depths of the blue sea, to be lost for ever. 

But in the days of the Grimaldis all this had passed away. The 
sea was no more. What they had gazed upon then we gazed upon 
now, as far as the outward prospect was concerned. There through 
the flowery plain the Rhone, broad and splendid, took its rapid 
course, all the blue of the sky reposing on its surface. Very far off 
we caught sight of the shimmering sea, a broad band of light 
on the horizon. We almost shuddered as we looked over the 
precipitous sides of the rock into the depths below where men 
walking looked as bees and the cottages sprinkled about might have 
been their hives. . 

It was around us that the scene had changed; upon and within 
the rock, not without. Where the Grimaldis had reigned in pomp 
and splendour, behold now ruin and devastation. Where great 
palaces had reared their proud heads, behold now dark holes and 
desolated chambers, a refuge for the eagles and the owls. Even as we 
looked, a huge eagle-owl rose suddenly from an unseen corner, spread 
its wings and took its mighty flight towards the sun, 
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It was the strangest scene we had ever witnessed. Throughout 
our visit we felt in a dream ; everything seemed unreal and unsub- 
stantial. When it was all over we wondered if we had really gone 
through the experiences or imagined it. But that vast, solitary rock, 
those ruined streets and palaces were no baseless fabric of a vision. 

On first arriving, we were accosted by the inevitable guide. This 
time it was not a shadowy female who flitted through the keyholes 
and landed us in treacherous morasses, and spoke in an unknown 
tongue, but a lord of creation who attached himself to our service, 
bongré, malgré. He also prided himself upon his French, which 
certainly was not Provencale, but pure and flowery Parisian. It was 
a lasting mystery to us how he had acquired his fine flow of language, 
a really fine style of oratory. For when, later on, he had occasion to 
write to us, his letters by no means equalled his parts of speech. 
Suffice it to say that he was an admirable and most intelligent guide, 
with the whole history of Les Baux, antiquity, geology, botany, at his 
fingers’ ends. It was not a merely superficial knowledge, and he 
added much to our visit. He appeared to know the history of every 
stone in the place and seemed devoted to his surroundings. 

We went up the narrow street, one of the few parts of Les Baux 
with tenantable human habitations. He knew the history of every 
ruined tenement, and to not a few was attached many a romantic tale. 

As we turned and looked about a strange apparition came slowly 
creeping up the steep incline. What was it? Bird, beast, or demon? 
Human or the contrary? The lower part seemed certainly human ; 
it walked on two legs. The upper was a shapeless mass throwing out 
thousand feelers ; a land octopus seeking prey. 

As it drew nearer the mystery was solved. Like troubles that we 
dread but that never come; like noises in haunted houses that, 
investigated, turn to smoke; so our gigantic horror proved nothing 
but a harmless woman with her head lost in an enormous load of 
fagots and branches. This had made her at least twelve feet high, 
and as she walked the branches swayed up and down and cruelly 
clutched the air. 

Just beyond this we found the small ancient church of St. Vincent ; 
a perfect Romanesque gem that has well survived the centuries. Here 
was the great necropolis of the place, and in the vast crypt below 
repose the countless bones of those who for a season strutted the 
world’s stage. High and low, rich and poor, Barons des Baux and 
proud Grimaldis, there they alike in trembling hope repose. Death 
has levelled them all: and in these vaulted corridors reigns the 
veritable silence of death. 

The interior of the church was interesting, even to the chapel of 
the “ White Penitents "—which made one think of Jane Shore walking 
the streets in a white sheet—for there is but a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. In days gone by a priory was attached to the 
church, and no doubt the worthy priors tried to have it all their own 
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way. They do not appear to have succeeded, but rather were in 
wholesome subjugation to the secular power that ruled. 

From the extreme height of the rock to which our guide conducted 
us, one sentence kept beating upon the brain: “ All the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them.” The wide horizon seemed to 
embrace a universe. Here it is true, the glory had departed. It 
was amazing to gaze upon this vast extent of ruin: houses without 
roofs, only the bare walls standing, part and parcel of the rock, as it 
seemed, on which they stood: all toned to the one grey colour. 

“* Here I pass a solitary life,” said our guide. ‘I am nearly always 
alone, always at work, always studying. Many discoveries are due to 
me ; I have classified and arranged much. I alone understand this 
place, possess the true key to it; I alone love it as a man loves his 
home and his household gods. Therefore Iam never lonely. In the 
midst of this solitude I feel that the ruins are my silent companions. 
The eagles and the owls are my friends. I put my hand into their 
holes and bring out their young. Sometimes the fancy seizes me to 
carry one away, and bring him up, and tame and civilisehim. I have 
a young eagle-owl now in my house ; a rare bird indeed, who knows me, 
watches for me, lets me fondle him. Imagine making a pet of a king 
owl. I call him Grimaldi, after the princes of Monaco, who ruled here 
until a century ago there came the lawless reign of terror and the 
Grimaldis disappeared. Their sole representative now is a young 
owl. Monsieur shall see him, and if he would like to have him he is 
welcome to him. No one else on earth possesses an eagle taken from 
the heights of Les Baux. I doubt if, in this century at least, any one 
else has captured one—or would dare the deed. But I am in 
sympathy with the splendid birds, and they seem to know it. I have 
called to a grown eagle-owl and he has come to me, and because I 
have shown no fear he has shown no desire to pluck out my eyes, but 
has made friends in his way. Would monsieur like to go up to an 
owl’s nest? Remember the eagle-owls are the present kings of Les 
Baux.” 

We declared our readiness to attend the court of this strange 
monarch, and through a labyrinth of quiet unknown ways the guide 
led the way to a nest on a ledge of rock overhanging the precipice. 
One solitary owl, truly a king of birds, occupied it. As we approached 
he roused himself and became alert. Then with a cry of defiance he 
took wing and like his mate we had lately seen, soared away towards 
the land of the sun. We watched him until he became a speck in 
the ether. 

“ Has he gone for good? Will he ever reach the sun?” we asked. 

The guide laughed. 

“Tf life were long enough, the wings were strong enough,” he said. 
**But he will not go so far. Where he goes to I do not know, but 
towards sunset I shall see two far-off specks gradually approaching. 
They will be my eagles returning home. Had I been alone to-day, 
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he would not have flown at my approach, but rather would have come 
at my call. I often bring them food, and I am very quiet with them 
—two great secrets in taming wild creatures of creation.” 

We made our way back through all the ruined wonders of Les 
Baux: streets cut out of the solid rock, that time can never change ; 
palaces and houses that also were built for the ages and that were 
demolished no one knows how. Arrived at his little house, he 
politely bade us enter, and took us to a lower room where lived the 
captive owl. At the first moment we were startled. The bird, 
now full grown, had perched on a stone. His eyes, looking large as 
saucers, were wide open. Never had we seen eyes so piercing, so 
magnificent, so electrifying. The semi-obscurity in which he dwelt 
only added to his splendours. Our guide went up to him, spoke to 
him and stroked him ; but the bird, permitting the caress, was uneasy. 
He turned his startled gaze full upon us, and looked ready to sweep 
down and take vengeance. Then for a moment he turned his wise 
head and eyes upon his master. They plainly asked a question. 

““Who are these,” he asked, “who dare intrude upon my ancient 
solitary reign ?” 

“These gentlemen are friends, Grim,” replied the guide. “ Re- 
member that noblesse oblige, and as a king you must hold out the 
sceptre of peace.” 

Grim pondered awhile, gazed at one and the other, subdued his 
ruffled feathers, and finally offered his claw to his master. It was 
distinctly a truce. The guide was delighted. 

“ He is friendly disposed towards you already, monsieur,” he cried. 
“T have brought few people to see him, it is true, but never has he 
done this before. There is a magnetic power about monsieur. The 
birds know it.” 

We pleaded unconsciousness of anything strange or uncanny about 
us. Tried as a wizard and thrown into the river, we should certainly 
have sunk to the bottom. 

“Monsieur should accept the bird,” said the guide. “He is a 
splendid creature and worth having. For my own part, I really find 
his keep more than I can afford. Few people visit Les Baux and 
these are hard times. Monsieur would really be conferring a favour 
upon me and a happiness upon Grim by accepting him. I know that 
his lines would fall in pleasant places.” 

But it was a startling proposal, a serious undertaking, and required 
reflection. The guide narrowly watched the process of consideration. 
The owl, too, held his head on one side and seemed to put on a 
doubtful air. ‘ There are two sides to a question,” it said, “and it 
takes two to make a bargain. I might not like England and the 
English. Judging by the specimen before me e 

Whether the rest of the sentence would have been flattering or the 
reverse was never known: the guide in taking a step slipped, and just 
saved himself from falling. But the abrupt action startled the bird ; 
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up went the feathers, and a hissing sound came from the beak. Ina 
moment or two he calmed down but did not again take up the thread 
of his discourse. 

We promised the guide to think seriously of the matter and send 
him our decision. With this he professed himself satisfied. 

“If monsieur hesitates he is lost,” he said. “I know he will 
accept Grim.” 

At any rate, for the moment we bade Grim farewell. The bird, 
unlike Poe’s raven, made us a distinct obeisance: there are coin- 
cidences in life and this was one of them. He half raised his claw, 
and then, thinking better of it, put it down again. Too much 
familiarity breeds contempt—he was evidently acquainted with the 
proverb, and like a wise bird felt that proverbs are rules for living 
contained in a nutshell. 

Next we said good-bye to our intelligent and honest guide: quite 
an admirable Crichton amongst guides: and left all the charm and all 
the sunshine, and all the strange, dreamlike influence of Les Baux 
behind us. We had not absorbed a tenth part of this strange influence 
and atmosphere ; we still felt outside it all: and yet the impression 
made by that short visit was deep and lasting. We had been in 
Wonderland : a silent land of ruins, from which all life and energy 
had departed. This existed only in the guide and the owls. 

To anticipate a moment. We long and seriously thought over the 
matter of Grim, and at length in a weak moment decided to accept 
him. Those glowing saucer eyes seemed to hold one in spell, even 
after days and weeks of absence. It was only on our return to 
England that we wrote over for the despatching of Grim. 

Thus it came to pass that Mr. Grim travelled over alone, as a first- 
class passenger of distinction and consideration from Arles to London. 
He arrived one Sunday in the hands of a porter, who had travelled 
up with the bird all the way from London Bridge with the precious 
charge. Grim was first of all interviewed by the butler and house- 
keeper who in solemn conclave shook their heads and declared it to 
be “another of master’s queer fancies, and what in the world would 
be the next thing? An American gorilla, might be.” It was Grim 
himself who afterwards repeated this conversation to us. 

We were just starting for the Temple Church (will Dr. Vaughan 
ever be forgotten by those who listened to him year after year ?) when 
there came a summons from the solemn and protesting butler. 

“A wild beast from foreign parts, sir. Labelled dangerous. Porter 
from London Bridge came up at the risk of his life. Wife and nine 
children dependent upon him. Mrs. Bacon all of a tremble. Saving 
your presence, I do think, sir “ 

“Where is it, Wharton?” we interrupted. 

“In the housekeeper’s room, sir: porter standing outside the room, 
thankful to get rid of his charge.” 

“Lead the way, Wharton. We are all impatience.” 
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This was done. ‘Glad I’m still alive, sir,” said the porter, as we 
appeared on the scene; a stalwart man six feet four and stout in 
proportion: but it is proverbial that the stoutest hearts beat in the 
smallest frames. 

On the table in the housekeeper’s room was a large box with a 
grating on one side. ‘This was Grim’s first-class carriage. No one 
dared approach it. We knocked the top off. Out hopped Grim, 
with a wild scream of delight. Then with a rush of recognition he 
spread his great wings, took flight and perched on our head. Time 
and sorrow have thinned our locks, and the situation was distinctly 
unpleasant. We moved Grim to our shoulder. Another scream of 
delight and a friendly peck which only left an impression. The 
housekeeper swooned ; Wharton gave a month’s notice on the spot: 
the porter whose one eye was round the door cried “Suicide under 
temporary insanity, and I’m a witness.” 

Just as he was, we marched with Grim up to an upper chamber, 
prepared for him, and gently took him off our shoulder. His eyes 
were closed. ‘“ I’m dead beat,” he said. ‘ Hardly have I slept a 
moment since I left Les Baux. It has been acruel journey. You— 
will—be—a—good—amaster a 

Here the eyes closed again. Grim was very fast asleep. 

The porter was propitiated ; the housekeeper was condoled with; 
the butler’s warning was ignored. By luncheon that day the usual 
harmony reigned, and Wharton’s silver was, if possible, brighter 
than ever. How tactful, how pleasant, these little silent apologies 
are! But as the days went on, it was found to be cruelty to keep 
Grim in a shut-up room. Moreover the housekeeper declared her 
books would be doubled if she had to supply that bird from foreign 
parts with rats and mice ad libitum, and dainty larks for dessert. So 
it ended in a compromise. Grim was lent to the Zoo “ until further 
orders.” There he may still be seen, happy in the company of his 
fellows—but, he declares, not his equals. 

When the gaoler arrived from the Zoo with a sack to catch him in, 
and a basket to put him into, Grim knew something was up. He 
put his head first on one side and then on the other ; and when the 
gaoler put him into the basket, before the lid was shut down he gave 
us the most imploring, appealing look of wounded affection that ever 
came from eyes of owl. We could stand it no longer, but left the 
room, and would not look upon the departure. That look haunted 
us for many and many a long day. It was almost human, stronger 
than words. But one day Grim is to come back to us, to where the sea 
sounds in the distance, and owls call at night and rich hills and valleys 
make glad the heart of man—and then we will make it up to him. 

To return. We left Les Baux with even more reluctance than we 
had left Mont Major. It was more difficult to grasp ; the influence 
was more weird; the whole place was utterly unique and exceptional. 
Our guide, too, had added very much to the interest of the visit, and 
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we had made a new friend inGrim. But again—the summer daylight 
dies, and our morning was growing apace. We were bound for 
St. Rémy, and our road passed through a very fertile valley. 

Within about a mile of the little town we suddenly came upon two 
of the most beautiful Roman monuments the world contains: a 
triumphal arch and a tomb. Their solitary appearance by the 
roadside was very singular ; there was nothing to indicate a reason 
for their existence in this isolated spot. Here is said to have once 
existed the town of G/anum Livii, and these are its last relics. The 
tomb is said to be that of the Julii. It is pyramidal in form: a 
square base, an arrangement of porticos with fluted half-columns in 
the centre: and a small round temple with fluted Corinthian columns 
crowning the whole. Never had we seen lovelier monuments, more 
graceful and refined. These alone would have repaid a long day’s drive. 

Opposite to them, not very far from the road, we came upon 
another unexpected and unknown treasure: a building that once had 
been a monastery, but had now become as far as we could make out, 
a hospital for lunatics. The place was not open to the public, but 
they very kindly admitted us. A long, well-kept avenue led up | 
to the building, in the centre of which was an interesting church and 
the most exquisite and perfect Gothic cloisters. We had heard 
nothing about them and stood amazed. Their existence is unknown, 
unrecorded ; we found them out by chance, and great was our 
delight. Behind all was an immense, well-kept garden. The whole 
place indeed possessed a singular charm, and we continued our way 
to St. Rémy, feeling we had crowned our day. 

The little town, indeed, though somewhat quaint and interesting, 
has nothing very special to offer by way of attraction. Perhaps its 
most remarkable point was the house of Nostradamus the astrologer 
and magician. But it formed a pleasant resting-place after our long 
pilgrimage, and at the well-kept inn we luncheoned sumptuously. 
Compared with the hotel at Arles it was luxury itself. Attached to it 
was a large garden where flowers still bloomed, and under the shade of 
the drooping trees they would have spread our table had we so willed it. 

Our drive back to Arles was chiefly remarkable for a wonderful 
little church passed by the roadside: a church Byzantine in its 
architecture, that took us back to something like the eighth century : 
one of the most beautiful and remarkable churches we had ever seen. 
As it stood out against the afternoon sky its effect was singular and 
impressive. Unfortunately it was impossible to see the interior: but 
the beauty of the exterior will never be forgotten. 

It was our last halt. Soon after this we passed into the atmosphere 
of Arles, then found ourselves clattering through its streets. Our long 
day’s drive was over: one of the most perfect and remarkable days 
and experiences in our lives. And more than ever we were persuaded 
that this lower Valley of the Rhone is one of the richest and most 
favoured spots of earth. 





THE WHITE FACE. 


I WAS recovering from an unusually sharp attack of influenza, 
followed by fever. 
* ¥ * * * 

**Discover the most isolated village in England, and rest there ; 
that is the only prescription that I can give you,” said my doctor 
rising from his chair. “You want a complete change of scene. 
Good-bye!” 

The doctor’s words brought to my mind the picture of a little 
village lying among hills; it was but a hazy recollection—a recollection, 
it seemed, of long years ago, for I could remember neither the details 
of the picture, nor the name of the village. As I leant back in my 
arm-chair—for I was still weak after my recent illness—I tried to 
recollect when and where I had seen this picture, but it was useless ; 
I only knew that the scene was in Devonshire, and far remote from 
town or railway. This was unsatisfactory, for the picture, though so 
faintly impressed on my mind, had in some strange way fascinated 
me greatly. 

Then I began a systematic hunt through portfolios, but it was a 
fruitless search, until suddenly I recollected that a guide to Devonshire 
lay in my book-shelf. In the centre of this guide there was placed a 
slip of paper as a marker, and there in that very place I found what 
I felt convinced was the word-painting of the village I sought; more- 
over, there was the description of a little trout stream that bubbled 
its way through bracken and heather. 

“The very place for me!” I exclaimed joyfully; for I never felt 
happier than when I had a rod in my hand. 

The name of the village also attracted me. Dormerly, yes, there 
was something in the sound that seemed to promise rest and quiet, 
both of which I needed. So I decided that this village should be 
the resting-place that my doctor had prescribed. 

It was a hazy summer’s day in July when I arrived at Dormerly ; 
all the villagers—except the very old folk, who remained sitting in 
their doorways—had gone out into the fields, hay-making; from the 
farm window at which I was standing, I could see them plunge their 
forks into the hay and pile it upon a wagon that moved slowly at 
intervals, 

All was very still; below me lay a great house-dog in front of his 
kennel, basking in the sunshine, he was apparently asleep, and his 
head rested on his forepaws; a long line of ducks waddled leisurely 
across the yard, and cattle stood knee deep in a shady pond. 

In the cool of the evening I strolled through the village; there 
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was the little grey church half hidden among the trees, a row of 
thatched cottages close by, with the village green in front, and just 
across the green there was a large red-brick house, the lower part of 
which was hidden by a wall thickly covered with ivy, and a straggling 
yew tree threw dark shadows upon the upper windows—shadows that 
perhaps gave the house so melancholy and forlorn an appearance. 

Leaving the village behind me, I climbed through the bracken on 
the hillside and passed through fern-carpeted woods, until the 
lengthening shadows and the setting sun told me that the day was 
drawing to a close. 

It was dusk by the time I reached the village, and lights were 
twinkling from the cottage windows, but all the upper windows of the 
great red-brick house were wrapped in darkness, and the lower ones, 
as I have said before, were hidden by the ivy wall. 

I looked—I know not why—a second time at one of the upper 
windows. I seemed to have an instinctive feeling that something 
unusual had met my eye, so I looked again. 

Through the bows of the yew tree I could dimly discern a face of 
startling whiteness, I could not see if it was that of a man or of a 
woman, only that it was intensely white. At that moment a light 
flashed from the window filling the whole space with a ruddy glow, 
and a hand drew down the blind. 

I walked on silently and thoughtfully, and even after I had reached 
the farmhouse I still mused upon the amazing whiteness of that face. 

The next morning I was aroused early by the lowing of cattle in 
the farmyard ; I leaped out of bed, threw up the window and looked 
out ; the dew lay sparkling upon the blades of grass that sprang up 
between the cobbles of the yard, and the sun was bursting through 
the morning mists. 

It was the work of but few minutes to dress, to be out of the 
house and out into the lane. 

Revelling in the delights of an early rise in the country—a delight 
so keen to townsmen—I passed the red-brick house all forgetful of 
the white face, the remembrance of which did not come back to me 
until my return when I was close to the house, and then suddenly 
the recollection of what I had seen the foregoing evening returned. 
There in that upper window I could see the white face gazing down 
upon me, and I saw that it was a beautiful face—the face of a girl 
carved in pure white marble—the hair was parted in the centre, the 
curls rippled down on either side low over the forehead, the lips 
were half opened in a cherubic smile, and though the eyes were 
sightless I could see that they also must be very beautiful. 

As I walked back to the farm, I could see nothing, think of 
nothing, care for nothing but the beautiful marble face. 

A whole week passed by; every day I had fished in the little trout 
stream, and every day going to and from that stream I had seen the 
white face looking down from the window of the red-brick house. 
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Yet all this time I had never seen a soul pass through the gates 
of the house, nor any appearance of life at the windows, except on 
that first evening when a hand had drawn down the blind before 
my eyes. 

But one day when the afternoon sun was shining full in at the 
window, I saw that the pink glow, while falling upon the white face, 
caressed also the fair curls of the girl who stood at the window. 

I saw that the girl’s face and that of the carving were alike. 

Until this moment I had thought that nothing could be more 
beautiful than the sculptured head, but now I knew, without a doubt, 
that I was wrong. 

True there was the same rippling hair curling low over the fore- 
head of each face, but in life it was golden; there were the same lips 
—tenderly curved as Cupid’s bow—but the lips of the carving were 
not rosy, nor were its eyes of the clearest blue. 

On returning to the farm I hastened to ask the tenant if he knew 
who lived at the red-brick house; it was the only red house in the 
village. 

“Dunno!” was the reply, and then the farmer relapsed into a stolid 
silence. The expression on his face betrayed no interest in anything 
beyond cows and ploughs. 

I tried again. 

** You know which house I mean?” I said raising my voice as if 
addressing a deaf man—‘‘the large house overlooking the green, 
there ; you can see it through the trees,” 

Slowly the connection of red brick with this house dawned upon 
the farmer. 

“Ah, yon house,” he said with deliberation; “to be sure, to be 
sure; when I come to think of it there be two that live there; 
there’s Mr. Vernon; he lives there, and there’s Miss Vernon his 
darter, sie lives there.” 

“They go about a good deal I suppose, parishing?” and the 
answer came: 

“Dunno!” But a sudden thought made him add, “ Miss Vernon, 
she don’t smile much.” 

“Indeed? ‘They are not in trouble, I hope?” 

“Dunno!” 

This seemed to be the sum total of his information on this 
subject ; and after he had told me a great deal about his hay harvest, 
and one of his sick cows, I left him, my thoughts flying back to the 
red-brick house. 

The following day I noticed that there were again two faces in the 
window of the red-brick house, the white face had been moved a little 
to one side, and next to it was the fairer face. 

The girl was gazing ahstractedly into the garden below, her elbows 
resting on the deep window-sill, her face between her hands, and 
I could see that she was exceedingly sad; for the soft blue eyes 
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were brimful of tears and the mouth drooped plaintively at the 
corners. 

I cannot tell how it was, that in the briefest of glances, I saw so 
much—perhaps “beams of warm imagination” may in some way 
account for it; but I know that long after I had passed the house I 
could still remember the sadness of that face at the window. 

My visit to Dormerly was now drawing to a close; the days had 
flown swiftly, far too swiftly. I had been happy, I do not say very 
happy, for there was something wanting that did not allow my happi- 
ness to approach completeness, until there occurred suddenly a series 
of events that changed, I believe, the whole course of my life. 

I was passing the red-brick house—on my way from a day’s fishing 
—thinking of the white face that stood quite alone in the middle of 
the window, and thinking still more of the beautiful face that of late 
had not appeared, when the gate of the house was thrown open just 
as I passed and there appeared before me the figure of a girl, whose 
face I knew at once. I seemed to have known it all my life. It was 
the one I had seen at the window; there was the same sad expression 
in the eyes and mouth; then like a flash the expression changed— 
the girl started back, there came over her face a look of mingled 
amazement and joy, then a quick glance of uncertainty, and the gate 
was hurriedly closed again. 

“My dear!” I heard a voice say in mild expostulation. 

“Yes, father, he—I think it ” but the rest of the sentence was 
lost in distance. 

Still walking on I heard the gate re-open, and footsteps following 
me. I passed the row of little cottages—the footsteps still followed, 
and then as I opened the farm-gate slowly I half turned my head, 
and the two figures passed on. 

It was with strange feelings that I returned to the farm, the look 
of joy that had come over the girl’s face was so spontaneous, so 
genuine that I felt bewildered; and then in calmer moments after I 
had reflected a little, I knew that I must have been mistaken for 
someone else, and I greatly longed to be that most happy somebody. 

The next morning—as usual walking towards the trout stream—TI 
saw two heads in the window of the red brick house, and my heart 
beat madly when once again I saw recognition come into those sad 
eyes. Then too soon the face was withdrawn from the window leaving 
only the white marble carving gazing down upon me. 

The fish refused to bite that day; it may have been that my mind 
was not given wholly to what I was doing. I found that it was useless 
to cast my line any longer, so I returned to the farm early in the 
afternoon. 

I was lounging comfortably in an armchair, absorbed in the latest 
novel, when there was a tap at the door and the maid announced, 
“Mr. Vernon.” z 

A handsome old man stood before me, his hair was silver white, 
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his features finely cut, but there was a marked expression of dis- 
content on his face, that somewhat detracted from his appearance of 
benignity. 

“Trehearn,” he said genially, and he held out his hand, “ we meet 
again, and I fear it must be er—rather painful to both of us after 
what took place when we parted; but,” he continued eagerly, and 
the hard lines round his mouth relaxed a Kittle, “I was wrong, 
woefully wrong, and I have now come to tell you this; I thought I 
recognised you yesterday.” 

“T am afraid there is some mistake,” I hastened to say. “I do 
not think we have met before.” 

My visitor started and looked intently at me. 

“Surely it is Trehearn,” he stammered in his astonishment. 

“ That is certainly my name,” I replied, “ but I cannot recall your 
face for the moment.” 

“Tt is only a few months since we last met. I am John Vernon, 
perhaps you did not catch my name, and you—why you must be 
Theo Trehearn.” 

“Yes, the names are both mine,” I answered, still mystified. 
Then as a sudden thought occurred to me, I added: “Theo was 
also my cousin’s name; we were considered very like one another, 
but he died, poor fellow, only a few weeks ago.” 

“Theo dead—dead !” cried Mr. Vernon, and he put his hand on 
the table to steady himself. Then in a voice that trembled he said: 
“You are marvellously like him, in looks, in voice, in manner, and 
I trust you will accept my apologies for having intruded ; but, Mr. 
Trehearn, I was very fond of your cousin; it has shocked me exceed- 
ingly to hear of his death.” 

I hurriedly remarked that it was by no means the first time that I 
had been mistaken for my cousin. 

“Come and see us,” said Mr. Vernon courteously, as he was 
leaving, ‘‘ we shall be very glad if you will.” 

So, in this manner was brought about the one thing I had most 
longed for, an invitation to the red-brick house. 

The following day, full of hopes and expectations, I entered the 
gate of Mr. Vernon’s house. I was shown into an old-fashioned 
homely-looking room with French windows opening out on to a 
cool lawn. 

At one end of the room were folding-doors which could not have 
been tightly closed, for from the next room there came the sound of 
a woman sobbing; they were heartrending sobs: then I heard dis- 
tinctly Mr. Vernon saying: “ Yes, dear child, I had not the heart to 
tell you yesterday ; it is true—he is dead.” Then the voices ceased 
as the servant announced my arrival. 

The silence that followed was terrible, and honestly I wished at 
that moment that the same punishment which befel the bearer of 
ill-tidings in the olden days would be also my fate. 
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Presently the father and daughter came in, I could not see that 
the latter had been weeping, for there are some eyes that are made 
more beautiful by tears, but the sad far-off look in those blue eyes 
told me how great had been her grief. 

Then it occurred to me that my poor cousin Theo had been in love 
with Phyllis, and Phyllis with him—yes, Phyllis was her name, and 
who could help not falling in love with her, for she was as sweet and 
as gentle as she was beautiful. It could have given her little pleasure 
to see me, bringing, as I must have done, many sad memories to her ; 
yet she was sympathetic on hearing of my illness; pleased that the 
village of which she was so fond should have done me good. And 
there was something in her manner of speaking, a certain friendliness, 
which made me feel that I had known her long before this; but 
occasionally a most captivating shyness made me remember how short 
our acquaintance had been. 

After a little while Mr. Vernon broached the subject of sculpturing ; 
he was an enthusiast, it appeared, and hearing that I was an amateur 
of the art, and even had a studio of my own, he led me to his own 
studio, where there were figures and busts, both finished and unfinished ; 
this brought to my mind the white carving in the window, and I could 
not refrain from remarking that I had noticed it in that position. 
Yes, it had been there for some months, they said. 

“Am I wrong in thinking that it is your likeness, Miss Vernon?” I 
asked, and strangely enough, while I was speaking, I felt instinctively 
that there was a history connected with this marble head. 

Mr. Vernon glanced quickly at his daughter. 

“Itis mine,” she said gently, “ but I wonder that you recognised it ; 
it never changes.” 

Then suddenly without any warning, her eyes filled with tears, her 
mouth quivered, and she walked slowly to the window. 

Could my question have caused this? Oh, how I hated myself at 
the bare thought! What had I done? I longed to throw myself at 
her feet and implore her pardon. 

In an unnatural voice she exclaimed, “I see Gyp scampering over 
the borders on purpose to annoy the gardener,” and opening the long 
French window she stepped out on to the lawn. 

Angry with myself, and terribly perplexed, for I could not be at all 
sure that I had not been the cause of Phyllis’s tears, I bid Mr. 
Vernon good-bye and hurried away. I had no appetite for supper 
that evening, and the farmer’s wife—kind soul—seemed concerned 
when she saw the untouched food. 

“ You're not ill, sir, I hope?” she asked. 

No, I was quite well. 

“ Mebbe it’s the food ?” 

I assured her that the food could not have been better, but that I 
was not in the least hungry. 

Still there seemed something more than the loss of my appetite 
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that troubled the farmer’s wife. She was wonderfully long in remov- 
ing the dishes, the taking away of two plates seemed to necessitate 
two journeys, and to fold up the cloth in the ironed creases was 
apparently a matter for long contemplation. 

“You will pardon my asking,” she said when the cloth had been 
satisfactorily folded, and put away in a drawer, “if you are the 
Mr. Trehearn that stayed not so many months ago up at the large red 
house, Mr.Vernon’s I should say. I wouldn’t be asking, sir,” she added 
smoothing her apron down, “only I was Miss Phyllis’s maid then, and 
I did so wish as you’d come back soon; and seeing as Mr. Vernon called 
to see you, I made bold to think that you must be the Mr. Trehearn 
that stayed there.” 

Once again I had to explain that I was not my cousin. 

“Eh, the pity of it, the pity of it,” said the farmer’s wife sadly 
when she heard of my cousin’s death. “A fine young gentleman 
he was, and no doubt about it.” 

“ But why,” I asked, “ did you so earnestly wish him to come back ?” 

“Well, sir, it was in this way,” she said, folding her hands comfort- 
ably in front of her and drawing a deep breath of satisfaction. “It 
was in this way. Mr. Trehearn came to stay at the Red House—we 
always did call it the Red House, though there be no name on 
the gate. And Mr. Vernon was mighty glad he was to see him, I 
guessed it because they both could cut those things out of stone, and 
they liked to talk about them. Then it was not so very long before 
I noticed that Mr. Trehearn was cutting a face out of the stone, and 
bless me if it wasn’t the face of my young lady, only I was certain that 
it wasn’t half beautiful enough for her, so beautiful is my young lady.” 

At this part of the story I came to the conclusion that the farmer’s 
wife was a woman of much discernment. 

“Was the head finished ?” I asked. 

“Oh yes, sir, to be sure it was, and mighty pleased the master and 
my young lady were with it, though for my part I never could abide 
it, it seemed uncanny like, looking at one without any eyes. Then 
one day, my young lady she comes up-stairs so lightly and gaily, and 
her face all aglow with happiness. ‘Elizabeth,’ she says, ‘this is a 
delightfully happy world,’ and to judge from Mr. Trehearn’s face he 
must have been thinking the same thing that day. Yes, sir, those 
were happy days then, but alack! they didn’t last long, for it couldn’t 
have been no more than a couple of days after this that Miss Phyllis 
comes up-stairs and weeps terrible enough to break her heart; and 
just before evening when I was on the landing I heard voices. 

“*T cannot part with my daughter yet, Trehearn, she is all I have,’ 
my master was saying, and I have never forgotten the words, that 
was all I heard, for some one was coming up-stairs; it was Mr. 
Trehearn, he had a bag in his hand. 

“*Where’s Miss Phyllis,’ he said quite hurried-like to me, but at 
that moment my young lady came out, she must have heard his voice. 
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Mr. Trehearn hardly seemed to notice me; he just said one sentence 
to her and I could not help hearing it. 

“Place the head in the window, if he should relent; I will come 
back soon.’ Those be the very words he used, sir, the very words. 
The poor young gentleman was heartbroken, I could see, he could 
not say more ; those were the last words he spoke, and then he ran 
down-stairs ; and oh, sir, it was pitiful to hear my young lady sob 
when he had gone.” 

At this moment the farmer was heard saying, “ Dunno!” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the farmer’s wife, “but there’s my Joe 
saying he don’t know something,” and the woman bustled down- 
stairs. 

The interruption was a most welcome relief; I felt I had no right 
to listen to all these confidences made public, I hated myself for 
having done so, and yet I must truthfully say that I wished to hear 
more of this story, a story that had so tragic an ending. But the 
farmer’s wife did not come back again that evening, she had many 
duties to attend to at the farm. 

With rod in hand and basket on my back, I went forth the next 
day to the little trout stream. Luck was with me that morning ; 
the fish took the fly greedily, and on my way back I stopped at the 
red-brick house, this day’s catch seemed a reasonable excuse for a 
call and a present. On reaching the red-brick house I saw that the 
white marble face had disappeared from the window, its absence 
gave, I thought, a peculiarly bare and cheerless appearance to the front 
of the house, and in that particular window there seemed to be a 
terrible blank. 

I was shown into the same old-fashioned room in which I had 
waited that day when I had unwillingly overheard Mr. Vernon 
announcing my cousin’s death to Phyllis; and my thoughts flew back 
to that time; I could see in my mind Phyllis in her cool white dress 
flitting across the lawn, and hear her clear voice calling Gyp to order, 
and I remembered the far-off look in her blue eyes. Then the door 
opened, the picture I had conjured up vanished, and Mr. Vernon 
entered the room. 

“T am in the studio to-day,” he said, “and Phyllis, dear child, is 
there too, we work very well together.” 

“Then I mustn’t disturb you,” I said, while I offered my fish and 
then related how successful I had been. 

“But you must not think of going yet,” he urged, “and you 
might perhaps care to see the bust I am working at; it is in a more 
advanced state than when you last saw it.” 

Did I care to see the work! Why, I had been longing for the 
faintest excuse that would take me into that studio. 

So we went in together; Phyllis sat at a table drawing, her 
head bent over her work. She rose as we entered, the sadness 
in her face suddenly fled, and the same bright look that I had 
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seen in her face once before, welcomed me. This cheerfulness was 
assumed, I felt sure, for her father’s sake, and knowing some of the 
sad circumstances, I marvelled greatly at her self-control. 

‘See, what Mr. Trehearn has brought us, Phyllis!” said Mr. 
Vernon opening the lid of the basket. 

Phyllis peeped on at the fish that lay on a bed of bracken. ) 

“They are a beautiful colour,” she said admiringly, “ but the fish 
do not seem to like me; I have sat for hours by the side of the stream 
waiting for them, but they never come; don’t you think it is a little 
trying ?” she asked looking up with a bright smile. 

“ Exceedingly,” I answered, wishing that I had had the wasted 
opportunities of the fish. 

Mr. Vernon was now standing in front of his carving, fidgeting 
impatiently ; though he loved his daughter, I could readily believe 
that he loved himself better; he wanted all the attention for himself . 
and his sculpturings. 

“‘T have not progressed very far, you see,” he said, turning to me, 
“but you may perhaps see a change.” 

It was a classic head that Mr. Vernon was working upon, a head 
that in its rough outline was stern and forbidding. 

I told him that I had noticed a great change, and then asked if I 
might watch him working. ‘This request seemed to please the old 
gentleman ; he settled himself on his stool, selected his mallet and 
chisel, and then the sharp chip, chip of the chisel on the stone 4 
resounded through the silent room. 

Phyllis leaning back in her chair and with her face resting on one 
hand watched her father thoughtfully. I stood watching also, and 
the time went quickly. 

At last Mr. Vernon ceased working, he laid down his mallet and 
chisel, and turned round. 

“Would you mind telling me if the expression on the face has 
changed at all?” he asked. “I trust to fresh eyes far more than 
to those that have watched the work from the very beginning ; if you 
step back a few paces you will see better.” 

I retreated a couple of steps until a table brought me to a 
standstill. 

“‘T think the mouth has a more gentle expression now,” I suggested. 

“Very good, very good, that is as it should be,” approved Mr. 

Vernon, and then he continued his work. 

I was leaning against the table while I spoke, and as I did this it ? 
creaked. I looked round and a strange thing occurred ; a bust stood 
on the table behind me, and the cloth that covered it began, as I 
turned round, to slide slowly off—lower and lower until it fell in a 
heap on to the floor, leaving exposed to view, the white face! 

Neither father nor daughter noticed this, but as I stood gazing at 
the head, fascinated by it, I had a weird feeling that before I came 
to Dormerly I had known this head. 
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I glanced at Phyllis, the likeness between her and the carving was 
remarkable, and a strange idea occurred to me; I seemed to have 
discovered something that I had once lost, I took up a mallet and 
chisel absent-mindedly and looked at the white face, then at Phyllis’ 
fair face, and once at her likeness. Another thought came to me, 
and I found myself wondering that I had never imagined it before, 
and feeling puzzled that Mr. Vernon was still sitting in front of his 
carving ; surely he must have been an exceedingly long time in that 
position. 

Phyllis still leaning back in her chair raised her eyes to mine. 
It all happened in a flash; a veil was lifted from my eyes, thought 
after thought, scene after scene, came crowding back to my mind. 
A flood of memory swept like a mighty wave through my brain; it 
was light after darkness, and I now saw all clearly. 

In one second, the scenes that had been in oblivion returned to 
me. I knew that the head had been carved by my own hand, that 
I had been made happy by Phyllis’s love, and most miserable by a 
father’s refusal to part with his daughter. It was I who had said, 
‘Place the head in the window, dearest, if he should relent!” and 
the story that the farmer’s wife had told me, was my own romance— 
my own! and I had not known it. 

In my intense happiness I did not wait to think why my memory 
had failed me, nor why it had returned, but afterwards I knew that 
the influenza that had laid me low had swept away all power of the 
remembrance of events that had taken place shortly before, until the 
scene in the studio—being by a curious coincidence the exact repro- 
duction of one a few months back: Mr. Vernon sitting at his work, 
Phyllis leaning back in her chair in front of me, the white face close 
by—had in some strange way brought back my lost memory. 

One word only could I utter—‘ Phyllis!” 

I saw remembrance come into her eyes, she sprang from her chair, 
her lips parted in the happy smile that had been so familiar to me in 
bygone days; in her blue eyes there were tears of joy, and witha 
little cry she ran into my arms. 

“Theo,” she said softly, “is this a dream?” 

* ~ * * * * 

A few months of unalloyed happiness passed swiftly by. My love, 
my health, my memory had all been restored to me, and then in the 
early spring when the country was smiling in its fairest and freshest 
garb, Phyllis and I were wedded at the little village church. 

On our return, as we were driving through the gates of the red- 
brick house, Phyllis touched my arm—‘ Look!” she cried. “We 
are welcomed.” 

I looked up; and there from the window under the shadow of the 
yew, the beautiful white face smiled down upon us. 


C. J. KirKsy FENTON. 
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THE WIZARD'S WIFE. 
A TALE OF CORSICAN REVENGE. 
By F. E. M. Norttey. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE STORM. 


Ho’ cool and beautiful in the July drought are those shadows 
resting stilly on the hill-side in giant masses, quiet and supine, 
not changing and narrowing, like the lesser shades of rock and tree- 
trunk—not flickering amid intermingled lights, like restless shadows 
of leaves that dance quivering in countless shapes upon the glancing 
ground ; but calm, tranquil, motionless like the huge mountains that 
fling them down upon the earth as the measure of their mighty stature ! 
And, lying amid their green coolness, how lovely is the gleam- 
ing villa whose white walls glance out between shining leaves of 
magnolia and of myrtle, while arbutus and orange, olive and laurel 
trees nestle caressingly around it, and spread out their cool branches 
over roof and window! A deep verandah shaded by venetian-blinds 
guards it further jealously from the sun, and climbing plants of 
clianthus, jessamine, and rose peep in at door and window in shapes 
of loveliness, while they shake odours from every stem. Does this 
seem a dwelling where murder or where madness would choose to lurk ? 
And yet ere another sun has risen, one or both of these shall stalk 
through that house relentless, and depart unseen. 

The mountain is full of grottoes, through which tiny rills of water, 
like running music, trickle silvery, while from the roof hang pendant, 
in many a fantastic shape, the dripping streams, which some magic 
hand has turned to stone. In the sickly summer heat, when the sun 
beats fiercely down upon the parched glade and arid hill, Eveline 
finds here a refuge ever exquisitely cool and fresh. Even when, faint- 
ing with the languor of this soft clime, book, work, or pen drops from 
her nerveless fingers, she has but to seek this asylum to feel her blood 
course healthfully again through her veins and nerve and muscle 
restrung with bracing renovating strength. 

Let us follow her now as she creeps beneath the orange-trees and 
under the grove of great magnolias that surround the house, till here 
in the side of the mountain, beneath the hanging jessamine, whose 
scented branches trail in wasteful beauty from rock to rock, she finds 
the entrance to the nearest grotto. With her tiny hand she sets 
aside the snowy blossoms, and steps within a very paradise of coolness 
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and freshness. The floor is spangled with shining sand, the walls glisten 
with drapery, column, and trophy of amber stalactite, and all around 
from hidden rills flow the musical utterances of many waters, rushing 
from their unseen source to the unseen sea. Unseen, yet they feel 
the attraction of its ceaseless tides, they hear the call of its mighty 
voice, and, dashing through rock and mountain, foaming over stem 
and stone, gliding past many a shallow, shimmering and shadow- 
less, or creeping darkly through tangled brake and forest, they hasten 
on, ever on, to the sands, where the coiling waves gather them to 
their white arms, and toss them out to the foaming ocean. 

From the arched entrance to this grotto, the eye entranced, gazes 
over woody slopes and green valleys till it rests on the blue stillness 
of the summer sea, canopied by deepest blue of summer sky. In 
this lovely spot Eveline often sits the entire day, no matter how great 
the heat, since the air is cool and fresh; and in this subdued light 
she loves to read, or work, or play with the little Antonio, who, revivified 
by the cool breezes of the mountain, has flung off the sickly languor 
of the town, and grows and thrives in beauty from day to day, like a 
bird or a flower. As we watch the mother and child we see there is 
no need of a physician now for either. Lying in the green coolness, 
fearless of the sun, he fills his baby hands with flowers, while laughter 
rises to his rosy lips, and health and joy beam from his deep blue 
eyes. He is rarely beautiful, this little one, bearing, as he does, upon 
his face the freshest tint and bloom of Erin, with the warm glow, the 
raven brow and lashes of Corsica. Blushing with delight at his 
beauty, the young mother sits near her infant, pausing continually 
in her work to utter some loving words in baby prattle that make his 
coral lips break into a joyous smile. As we gaze thus upon the two 
young faces, so fresh, and fair, and innocent, it would be hard to tell 
whether mother or child have the softer cheek, the clearer eye, the 
more open unclouded brow. Yet this picture, fair as it is, has a back- 
ground of clouded sky, through which the jagged rocks of the cavern 
loom portentous, and a dash of red on the horizon, no bigger than 
a woman’s hand, foretells the coming storm. But they play on 
unconscious, these two, baby lying on Eveline’s mantle, grasping the 
flowers with puny fist, while she, on her knees by his side, covers him 
with orange-blossoms and roses. Then a low roll of thunder growls 
through the blackening sky, and echoes like a warning voice beneath 
the arches of the cavern, while in lazy large drops the rain falls warm 
from the dangerous clouds, flashing with red lightning, that loom over 
the mountain-top. 

“Are you mad, signora?” cried old Ernestina, rushing through 
the big rain-drops to her mistress’ aid. ‘‘Here’s a storm coming 
that has frightened all the birds to roost, and sent the dog howling 
to his den; do you mean to stay out in it and be drenched? In a 
moment the rain will fall in torrents, and the thunder is already 
crackling through the sky like Genoese rockets.” 
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“There is no harm done, Ernestina,” said Eveline, who was as 
fearless of rain as only British women are; “we will go in now, or 
else take refuge in the grotto till the shower is over.” 

“Holy Mother!” ejaculated Ernestina, leaning over the infant, 
““why have you dressed him with flowers as if he were dead? All 
covered with white roses and orange-blossoms, what a lovely corpse 
he makes!” 

“ Ernestina!” exclaimed Eveline in an angry voice. 

But the dreadful idea had taken possession of the hard old woman 
and she had straightened the child’s arms by his side, and held him 
a moment in that terrible attitude, a gleam of pleasure in her great 
black eyes, before Eveline had time to snatch him from her clutch. 
Frightened, the little one clung to his mother with a loud cry, while 
a crash of thunder pealed over their heads, and the rain fell in a 
sudden torrent. 

“ Santissima Maria / what lightning!” exclaimed Ernestina as a 
blinding flash crossed their sight and vanished amid the rocks. 
“It’s well I stayed to light two blessed candles before I came out to 
you, else we shouldn’t be safe this minute.” 

“Let us go into the inner grotto,” said Eveline, as with her face 
a little pale she sheltered the child from the storm with her mantle. 

The outer cavern in which they stood served as a sort of entrance 
to another grotto much smaller and nearly dark, since it received 
light only from the outer one through a narrow tortuous passage, or 
through here and there a tiny crack or crevice in the mountain. 
The blinding lightning, and the rain which beat in pitilessly upon 
them, induced Ernestina to consent to enter this place, otherwise 
she had a decided objection to it as ghostly and witch-like. But 
now following her mistress she passed through the narrow rocky 
passage, and, shrinking into the darkness, both women awaited 
silently the cessation of the storm. 

Flash after flash of vivid lightning gleamed by their retreat, or 
peered through crack and crevice, illumining the sides of the cavern, 
showing for a moment every fantastic shape of rock and stalactite, 
every trickling rill, and silvery stream, and sparkling drop that hung 
from roof and pillar, while the rolling thunder rumbled hoarsely 
through the hollow caves of the mountain, and the rain fell with a 
rushing sound like the sweep of a torrent. Between the flashes all 
was swallowed up in a darkness like night, through which the roar 
and roll of the storm swept in upon the trembling women like the 
voice of a mighty spirit. To this the rills and streams of the cavern, 
swelled by the rain, added a deep, low murmur, as they rushed on 
into the stilly depths of the mountain. 

Crouching at the foot of a group of stalactites known as “The 
Weeping Mother,” from its rude likeness to a woman leaning over a 
bier, Ernestina said over her beads rapidly, mingling her voice in a 
monotonous chant with the rush of the dark imprisoned waters. 
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But suddenly, as a dazzling flash gleamed by and lighted up the 
cavern, she started to her feet with a piercing shriek. 

“The Evil Eye, signora, is on us! For the love of the Santa 
Madre come away!” 

As she spoke the light died into utter darkness, and a mighty roll 
of thunder shook the mountain like an earthquake. 

“ Whom do you see p—what is it?” exclaimed Eveline, as, holding 
her child tightly to still its cries, she clung to the old woman, whose 
fright seemed to have bereft her of reason. 

“There!” cried Ernestina—“ behind that rock I saw a pair of 
eyes looking upon us with Murder in them !” 

Her words had such an utterance of horror and truth that Eveline 
hurrying to the entrance screamed aloud : 

** Antonio ! Antonio!” 

As if in answer to her cry, her husband sprang suddenly up the 
rocky path that led to the grotto, followed by the Count di Sabiani. 

“Oh, Eveline!” exclaimed Antonio, as he put his arm around her, 
“how thankful I am you are here! Not finding you in the house, 
the count and I have sought for you in the grounds, and I feared to 
see you lying dead or senseless beneath some tree.” 

“You are wet,” said Eveline reproachfully. ‘“ Why have you 
exposed yourself to the storm? And you too, count ?” 

“We were so alarmed we could scarcely keep even Bianca from 
accompanying us,” replied the count. “ Let us go farther into the 
cave ; the rain reaches us here.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Eveline hurriedly, “ there is some one there 
—Ernestina saw him.” 

“It is impossible,” answered Antonio. ‘There is no entrance to 
this grotto save through our garden; nevertheless, let us call aloud, 
and ascertain if any frightened herdsman has taken shelter here.” 

So saying, he cried out in a tone that reverberated through the cavern : 

“Ts any one here?” 

The echoes took up his voice, and, mingled with the thunder, rolled 
them on through the hollows of the mountain, but there was no 
other answer. 

‘You see there is no one here,” he said; “old Ermestina is given 
to seeing visions and dreaming ill dreams.” 

The lightning was beginning to be less vivid, but as he spoke a 
bright flash entered the cavern, showing like a momentary picture, 
the bent form of Sabiani leaning against a pillar, the graceful figure of 
Eveline holding her rosy infant, her hand on her husband’s shoulder, 
while in the foreground like a shapeless bundle knelt old Ernestina, 
still praying and uttering charms against evil spirits with a pious 
rapidity that rendered her unintelligible. The flash in a single instant 
showed Antonio all this, even to the expression of each face, but it 
showed also, like a flying dream or vision, a white hand with finger 
pointed and menacing gleaming from behind a rock. As he saw it 
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he dashed forward with an angry cry, but at the first step the light 
was gone, and thick darkness had closed around again. 

“‘ By heavens, Sabiani,” exclaimed Antonio, “I'll find out the truth 
of this! Stay with my wife while I run for a torch. 

“He has seen the Evil Eye!” screamed Ernestina, as in her 
renewed terror she rose from her knees and ran blindly after her 
master. 

“Do not be alarmed, do not follow her,” said the count to Eveline ; 
“to go through the storm now would drench you and baby to the 
skin. It is safer toremain here; if there is any one ir the cavern it 
is only some poor shepherd’s boy too frightened to sp.ak. Let me 
tell you why Bianca and I am come hither to-day regardless of the 
threatening storm.” 

Eveline felt the count was talking merely to divert her thoughts 
from the idea of alarming her, so she scarcely heeded his words as he 
went on. 

“You know I have no children,” said the count with an involun- 
tary sigh, ‘and Giuseppe Delmonte is my heir even as I am his, but 
that portion of my property which the law permits me to dispose of I 
have resolved to give to your child. And in order to avoid future 
litigation—for Giuseppe is capable of all things—I know him— 
Bianca and I have determined on adopting little Antonio as our son.* 
We are come to-day to ask your consent; if you give it I will go to 
Ajaccio with Antonio to-day and sign the necessary documents.” 

The moderate fortune of Antonio made this offer a very tempting 
one to Eveline, but every mother is jealous over her child. 

“ Bianca will not want to take the little one from me?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“My dear signora,” said the count, “give him to us for a day 
sometimes, we shall never ask for more.” 

“Then if Antonio consents, I do,” said Eveline, “and with a 
thousand thanks for your kindness.” 

She stretched out her hand as she spoke to take the count’s. It 
was grasped in the darkness by another hand, and she felt herself 
drawn towards the person who held her by a strong clasp, then 
swiftly in a moment lips were fastened to hers in a fierce, hot kiss. 

** Monsieur di Sabiani! ” shrieked Eveline, ‘‘ are you mad ?” 

“Madame !” exclaimed the count in a tone of wander. 

The sound of his voice came from another part of the cave, but 
the firm hand, the passionate lips had released Eveline now, and she 
stood alone and trembling in the darkness. 

“Monsieur di Sabiani,” she cried wildly, “ for pity’s sake take me 
from this place! I am going mad with terror!” 

“Give me your hand, lady,” said the count gently; “there is no 
one here but me—do not alarm yourself.” 


* By the French code a child can be adopted legally, the law obliging 
the adopting parents to educate and provide for him. 
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He guided her by the hand through the passage which connected 
the two grottoes, and in the outer one they met Antonio and servants 
with torches. On seeing her husband, Eveline rushed towards him, 
while her face, white with terror, impressed the beholders with a sort 
of horror: she looked like one who had beheld a spirit. 

** Antonio,” she whispered in a hollow voice, “there is a man—a 
spirit—a devil—I know not what—in the grotto!” 

Fear almost deprived her of speech and sense, but even could she 
have spoken coherently, the presence of the servants would have 
deterred her from saying more. Before them and Sabiani she would 
not confess that this man had seized and kissed her. For Antonio’s 
sake she was silent, not for her own. 

“Tf there be any man here we will find him,” observed Antonio 
resolutely as he passed into the cavern with the servants. 

They searched, however, in vain, and at last returned to the house 
disappointed and baffled. It was evident there was some outlet from 
the grotto of which the da Belbas were ignorant, through which this 
man had escaped. But, with the storm cleared away, and the sun 
shining out again on freshened leaf and flower, Antonio and the 
count, seated in the bright sa/on of the pavilion, made light of the 
matter, and all except Eveline believed the interloper to be some 
frightened herdsman seeking a refuge from the storm. She, however, 
felt sure it was no shepherd’s hand which had seized hers—no 
peasant’s kiss which had drawn the breath from her lips with such 
fierce strength. She waited nervously for an opportunity to tell her 
husband of this strange occurrence, but as soon as dinner was over 
he departed for Ajaccio with the count, and Eveline was left alone 
with the Countess Bianca. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“VES OR NOP” 


THE Marquis Delmonte sat in his laboratory surrounded by 
apparatus of all kinds, over which he cast an evil and sinister look. 

“Power!” he murmured, “where or in what does it lie? I have 
gained it over one weak, cowardly heart, but before all others I quail.” 

He rang a small bell on his table, and without turning towards 
the servant, who obeyed the summons with that promptness peculiar 
to the servants of such masters, he said carelessly : 

“Tell the signora to come to me.” 

In another moment Petronilla, with a face white as her dress, 
stood before him trembling with apprehension. 

“Do not alarm yourself,” said the marquis, with a polite sneer ; 
“‘T have no time for experiments to-day. J go to France to-night. iT? 

Apparently his words meant more than they expressed, for on 
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hearing them his unhappy wife fell at his feet like one dead. Yet 
she was not faint, for her dilated eyes, her wrung hands told of a 
living agony, and not of merciful insensibility. 

** Will you rise and listen to me?” said the marquis in an impatient 
tone, “ or shall I try the effect of this ?” 

He seized her hand as he spoke and placed it on a copper ball 
connected with a box having asmall projecting handle, which he now 
turned rapidly. Writhing on the floor, the marchesa strove in vain 
to tear her hand away; fastened by an invisible power, it clung as 
though chained to the ball, while the strength of the electric charge 
convulsed limb and feature and lifted the black tresses of her hair 
with a rustling sound from her head. It was of little avail to shriek 
—doubled doors well padded deadened sound, and the tyrant 
tortured safely, as he well knew, when in his own house. Pinned to 
the ground by the relentless hand that continued to charge the 
battery, the unhappy woman uttered a series of convulsive cries, 
mingled with entreaties to Delmonte to set her free. 

“T am not touching you,” he answered with a sardonic smile. 
“Prove any cruelty, any blow, even any harsh word, and you will 
get the separation that your mother threatens ; but I am too cautious, 
and I want you, my dove. You are my right hand, my other self, 
over whom I have such sway, that across a continent or a sea I can 
compel your obedience.” 

As he spoke he released his hold on the electrical machine, 
and his wife endeavoured slowly to rise; but it was not his 
intention yet to set her free. As the power of the shock subsided 
he held her on her knees, with her small white hand still a prisoner 
on the ball. 

“T start for France to-night. One hour before my departure you 
will go to the place of which I have spoken to you.” 

“No! no!” exclaimed Petronilla, “I will stay with my mother.” 

* Do you refuse ?” 

“ Kill me! I will not go.” 

One touch, one twist with his strong hand and Petronilla remained 
still as death, save that the gradual lifting of her hair and the horror 
in her dilated eyes told of life and agony. Then the marquis, putting 
out a soft white hand, touched her on the brow, and a shriek of pain 
burst from her; again on the lobe of her small ear his silken touch 
fell, eliciting a cry of anguish more bitter still. And now with a 
smile upon his lips his hand hovered over her, while her eyes followed 
the movement with such shrinking terror of the torture he was about 
to inflict, that his cruel nature gloated with enjoyment, and he laughed 
gleefully as, now approaching, now retreating, he made many a feint 
of touching her ere his finger fell upon her cheek or neck, drawing 
forth*the electricity with a cry of agony. 

“ Yes or no?” he said at last, as his hand approached her eyes.’ 
“Release me!” she cried passionately. 
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“Ves or no?” repeated the marquis, and his touch burnt like a 
flash of living fire on her shoulder. 

“ As you will,” cried the wretched woman with a wild shriek of 
ain. 

: He set her free the instant she had spoken, and she fell forward to 
the ground with a moan of unutterable despair. 

“ Petronilla Delmonte,” observed the marquis, lifting her into a 
seat, “‘ you ought to know me and yourself by this time. You always 
begin by rebellion and end by submission; that’s your character, 
and it is mine never to yield. What trouble you would save your- 
self and me if you would only remember this when there is any dispute 
between us!” 

“ To-night—you cannot mean to-night ?” whispered Petronilla in a 
hollow voice. ‘Oh, do not sail to-night! Give me a week—let me 
sleep—let me pray only a week longer !” 

She held out her trembling hands, looking at them with a strange 
horror, while her cheeks and eyes shone as with a fire. The electric 
shocks that had passed through her frame had given her a strange 
vitality and power to suffer. 

** Sabiani and that false woman Bianca adopt da Belba’s child to 
day ; if a curse of mine could wither it, it should die within an hour,” 
hissed the marquis. “And do you ask me to stay in Corsica a week 
after that?—to witness their happiness, I suppose—I! who am 
childless ?” 

Petronilla shrank into silence at his words, while her slight form 
shuddered as her husband’s glance of hatred fell over her. 

“This evening before I leave I will conduct you to the convent.” 

‘“‘ Giuseppe,” interrupted Petronilla, “are you inexorable? Oh, let 
me stay with my mother! ” 

“T thought we had discussed this point and finished with it,” said 
Delmonte coldly. ‘ Just now when I lifted you from the floor I 
believe I heard you say, ‘ as you will?’” 

“ You were torturing me,” murmured his wretched wife. 

‘Must I try some other experiment ?” retorted Delmonte approach 
ing her. 

She shrank from his touch in helpless fear, neither replying to his 
threat nor attempting to escape, her action merely showing the 
despair and terror of hopeless submission. 

“Do you see this?” he said, lifting a bottle from the table. “It 
contains a subtle fluid invisible to the eye, but I have only to make 
you inhale it for a moment to fill your whole frame with cramps and 
convulsions before which all you have hitherto suffered shall seem as 
nothing.” 

“Tf it will kill me I shall be glad,” she said softly. 

The marquis looked at her with a slight surprise, which instantly 
changed to a smile. 

“And if you die,” he answered, “I will send your journal to 
VOL. LXIV. P 
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Antonio da Belba—the one I took from your desk when that thrice- 
accursed cousin of yours married—that his esteem and his affection 
may perish in the contempt he will feel for the weak, jealous, 
passionate woman who grovels at his feet. 

A burning flush passed over Petronilla’s face, as, cowering with 
shame and grief, she murmured : 

“You will not be so cruel ; for your own honour’s sake you cannot.” 

The marquis laughed. ‘“ No, because I do not intend you shall 
die. I will kill da Belba instead.” 

By the look of horror that dilated Petronilla’s eyes it was evident 
she believed not only the threat, but her husband’s power to fulfil it. 

“*T will kill him,” he repeated slowly, while a demoniac expression 
grew gradually over his face, “here from this room, with every torture 
my science can invent.” 

To Petronilla his words appeared no idle threat; she had seen 
strange things in that laboratory, and, ignorant as she was, it was no 
marvel fear, torture, and superstition had been strong weapons in 
his hand to impress her with undoubting belief in his power. She 
started from her chair now and held out her trembling hands towards 
her husband. 

“Murder whom you will,” she said, “ but spare him, and I will do 
all you wish.” 

““T am glad you are so reasonable,” responded the marquis, in a 
tone of soft politeness, “ but allow me to observe you express yourself 
ill. I have no intention whatever of murdering anybody. Why, 
even if da Belba, his wife and child were to die to-night, what could 
Z have to do with it? I shall be miles away at sea.” 

“Cease!” exclaimed Petronilla, shading her eyes with her hand, 
while her slight figure shrank and writhed before the glance and 
power of his evil eyes, which seemed to look into her soul. 

“And my wife,” he continued, in the same soft tone, “being 
devoted to me, places herself in a convent during my absence.” 

* Beware of what you do!” said the shrinking Petronilla, speaking 
as though her thoughts were not with her words. “A mother—yes, 
I can imagine what a mother is. The slightest rustle, the very 
shadow of evil approaching her child will waken her.” 

“Have I studied a year with Dr. Mesmer in vain?” asked 
Delmonte, with a sneer. “You should know better than that. I 
kissed Eveline da Belba’s lips to-day. I could have put a spell upon 
her if I had but touched her hand; but the man who has once 
kissed a woman’s lips has a wondrous power over her spirit if he only 
knew, as I do, how to use it.” 

“If Antonio heard of this, he would slay you!” cried Petronilla, 
with flashing eyes. ‘“‘ The miserable, false woman!” she added, with 
intense scorn. 

“Hold!” replied her husband. “It would please you too well to 
be able justly to hate your lover’s wife. I will not give you that joy. 
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The fair Eveline is not to blame for that warm kiss. I stole it in 
the grotto while the idiot her husband was away to seek a light. I 
was gone before he came back; in that place there are plenty of 
holes to hide in.” 

Petronilla, blankly gazing at him with a dead-white face of fear, 
made no reply; but the fact of his having dared to pollute the lips 
of Antonio’s wife added strangely to the ghastly hatred with which 
she hated him. 

“Allow me to suggest that it is time you prepared for your 
departure,” remarked Delmonte, in the urbane tone peculiar to him. 
“* Stay—here is the parting gift I promised you.” 

He took from a drawer a massive bracelet of peculiar construction, 
having concealed within it a small dial like a watch. This he wound 
up carefully, then, stepping towards his wife, he adjusted it to her 
wrist and fastened it by a jewelled padlock which hung from it in the 
shape of a heart. ‘This he locked, placing the tiny golden key in 
his purse. 

Passively Petronilla permitted him to do all this, neither resisting 
by word or look; but no sooner was the jewelled and chased fetter 
locked around her wrist than she uttered a faint cry, and, tearing at 
it with her other hand, she strove madly with all her strength to 
remove it. 

Meanwhile Giuseppe Delmonte was packing a box of curious 
instruments, which he evidently intended to take with him, and, save 
for a furtive glance and smile of triumph at her futile efforts, he 
scarcely troubled himself to look at her. 

“You are wasting time,” he said at length; “the bracelet fits 
tightly. You cannot move it, you cannot slip your hand through it, 
and no one can unlock it but myself. You had better keep quiet.” 

“What will it do?” cried Petronilla, with wild distended eyes. 
“It presses like a band of fire round me! Have you invented some 
instrument to torture me in your absence ?” 

“T leave you to discover what it will do,” sneered Delmonte, “ if 
you disobey me; but otherwise you will find it a mere harmless 
contrivance for waking you early, that you may be in time for matins, 
my angel. As to its pressing like fire, that fancy is due only to your 
superstitious imagination—a failing for which I do not reproach you, 
as your nervous cowardly temperament makes you an easy slave.” 

Petronilla looked down upon her arm with the helpless look of fear 
peculiar to her in Delmonte’s presence ; but she did not utter a word 
of remonstrance or entreaty, though the band of gold that pressed 
her wrist seemed to irritate and madden her as with some horrible 
dread. 

“ Remember,” she said softly, sadly, “if I die with this on my 
arm, you risk the discovery at least of one of your demoniacal 
Inventions.” 

“T will risk it,” replied the marquis, with a calm smile. 

P 2 
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“Tf it hurts me,” continued Petronilla, with a momentary flash of 
courage, “I will go to a jeweller’s and have it removed.” 

“ Beware,” cried the marquis, turning on her suddenly with a fierce 
gesture, before which she quailed and hid her face—‘t beware how 
you let any instrument of steel touch that bracelet! There lies coiled 
within it a subtle power, and if saw or knife come in contact with it, 
I will not answer for the result ; it might be death both to you and 
others. You are an infant ; you know not of what you talk. There 
are secrets lie hid in nature of which I have learned to avail myself, 
but of which the world knows nothing. Air, heat, light, electricity, 
magnetism and a thousand other forces wander at large now, but 
when man learns to use them as his slaves, then will he be man 
indeed.” 

“And you,” said Petronilla sadly, in a braver voice than any she 
had yet used—“ you who might use your discoveries for noble ends, 
you who might so benefit the world that a hundred generations should 
sing your praise—you prefer to hide these secrets, or to use them in 
cruelty, treachery, and sin!” 

“Cease!” exclaimed the marquis, in a tone of frenzy. “ How 
dare you tell me what I might have been but for that very cruelty, 
treachery, and sin which I justly now pay back to them who have 
made me what Iam? And [I tell you ’tis a point of conscience with 
me not to put power in the hands of human beings—creatures like 
myself. Shall I let hell loose upon the world ?” 

** All men are not like you,” faltered Petronilla. 

“ And if they are good,” sneered Delmonte, “‘ shall I do aught to 
benefit them—to benefit da Belba’s children, Sabiani’s heirs? One 
stole the woman I loved, the other has the heart of my wife in his 
keeping. Curses on them and on you! Never preach to me again! 
I live for one thing—revenge! Revenge for my cowed and tortured 
boyhood, revenge for my unhappy youth, my betrayed love, revenge 
now for the dishonour and the sting of knowing that you, my wife, 
worship da Belba’s footsteps, and cling to his shadow like a slave! 
Faugh—begone! Your sight is hateful to me! I should have 
killed you long ago if Bianca - 

The marquis stopped abruptly, and Petronilla, who at mention of 
Antonio’s name had hidden her face from her husband’s reproaches, 
now turned towards him eagerly. 

“That pale low-born woman is still in your heart,” she said 
contemptuously—‘“ a woman who sold herself to age for money and 
for rank !” 

The Marquis Delmonte rose and pointed to the door. His eyes 
blazed, and his white trembling lips seemed incapable of speech. 

Hurriedly Petronilla obeyed his imperious gesture, saying as she 
quitted the room— 

*T will be ready in an hour.” 

As the last wave of her white dress disappeared, Delmonte closed 
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the door, and sat down by the table, supporting his forehead with 
his hands. 

“Why do I hesitate?” he said suddenly. ‘There is no risk, and 
surely such a charge of electricity ought to give even a coward 
courage enough to walk a mile on a dark road. I hope I shall not 
fail in my part.” 

* * * * * 

The freshened air, and the coolness of the earth and sky after the 
storm, brought all the population of Ajaccio to the pier. Among 
them strolled Antonio da Belba and the Count di Sabiani. They 
were conversing in a low voice on that morning’s adventure in the 
grotto, which they both agreed now was more serious than they had 
at first imagined. The count spoke of Eveline’s shriek of terror, 
which, he observed suspiciously, she had never explained, and 
Antonio, not heeding this characteristic thought of his worldly friend’s, 
talked of the white hand gleaming on the rocks. 

“Tt was no peasant’s hand,” he said reflectively. 

“Let us ask at Ajaccio before we return where the Marquis 
Delmonte is,” said Sabiani. 

“T was thinking of the same thing,” answered Antonio, in a 
quick voice. 

Thus the thoughts of both were resting on the same man. 

“ Hola! Whither so fast, Signor Morelli?” cried the count, 
accosting suddenly that short, puffy, and highly-respectable little 
merchant, as he was traversing the quay at full speed. 

* Don’t stop me!” he entreated, catching his breath and hurrying 
onwards. “I want to bid Monsieur le Marquis Delmonte good-bye. 
And, moreover, I left the key of my cellars at his house the other 
day—he makes one forget everything with his talk—and I don’t wish 
him to take it to France with him.” 

“ France !” cried the two gentlemen, who had followed the breath- 
less little man’s movements. “Is he going to France, and when?” 

“To-night by the packet,” answered the wine merchant. “ Ah, I 
see him there—on the other side! Excuse me, gentlemen!” 

And he passed on, hot and short-breathed as a locomotive. 

“Will you think me a coward,” asked Antonio, “if I confess I 
shall sleep sounder to-night if I wait on the pier till I see that man 
step on board and sail out of Corsica?” 

“Tt will give me joy to wait with you and see him depart,” 
answered Sabiani. ‘“ He certainly has an evil eye, as Ernestine says, 
but he cannot have been in the grotto—some emissary, some spy of 
his, perhaps, but himself—no, it is impossible!” 

Had he known the cause of Eveline’s terror, the count would have 
felt still more certain that the stranger in the cavern was not his 
nephew. 

“Tt is strange,” he continued, “how malignant Giuseppe’s nature is. 
I tried severity when he was a boy, hoping to change him, but “ 
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A most expressive shrug of the shoulders finished the sentence. 

At this moment Delmonte himself passed them, with a darkening 
scowl upon his face, which changed to a smile as he stooped to 
address Morelli, who, twirling a large key between his thick fingers, 
was thanking him profusely for some favours. 

“Tt was so kind of you to bring it here, knowing we should meet,” 
he said. “ How stupid of me to leave it at your place yesterday !” 

In another moment Delmonte was on board the packet, waving 
his hand smilingly to many friends ; and with the white sails set and 
a fair wind, the good ship started for France. 

“ And where is Petronilla—where is Madame Delmonte?” asked 
Antonio eagerly, as the puffy Signor Morelli overtook him, panting 
like an over-worked pair of bellows. 

** Ah, where is madame?” answered the little man politely. “Let 
me reflect—let me ask myself before I reply. Yes, I remember I 
heard signor the marquis say; she is gone to the Ursuline convent 
on the other side of Ajaccio. Adieu, signori! You find the Pavilion 
of Grottoes a lovely spot? You are right; it is beautiful as its 
present mistress.” 

With the smoothest, oiliest politeness, the little man rolled off like 
a cask of his own wine, while Antonio returned to the count’s carriage ; 
and, silent and depressed—he scarcely knew why—he took the reins 
from his friend’s hands, and drove home in the gathering darkness to 
his fair wife and his little child, and his pretty villa lying in the cool 
shadow of the green mountain. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PUPPET. 


Srx or eight men sat round a table beneath a hanging lamp in the 
small cabin of the packet. They were playing cards, and talking and 
laughing loudly ; except Delmonte, who played seriously and calmly 
yet apparently without interest, for his eyes turned continually to 
the clock. 

“ If you are tired of the game, signor,” said the captain, “ why not 
give up and turn into your berth?” 

“ As if it would be possible to sleep in this noise,” answered the 
marquis shrugging his shoulders. “Gentlemen, are you going 
to bed?” 

“No, no, not just yet,” laughed one of the young men in reply. 
“Let the sea-sick passengers keep the beds; there are not enough 
for us all. I shall stay here till I get tired of this, then I shall go on 
deck, and roll myself in my cloak and sleep there.” 

‘So shall I,” “and I,” cried the other voices, 
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Delmonte bit his lip, and glanced at the clock. It wanted a 
quarter to one. 

“Well,” he said turning to his companions with a smile, “I am 
sorry to hear it. I confess I had a most selfish longing to get this 
little cabin all to myself for an hour or two. 

“What for, marquis?” cried the dealer as he passed the cards 
round rapidly. 

There was a moment’s hesitation on Delmonte’s part, and then 
apparently the rapidly-advancing hands of the clock decided him 
to speak. 

“ Firstly, for peace and quietness,” he replied, addressing himself 
to a young Frenchman ; “but I own that is not my only reason; 
yet I fear to tell it among such a set of scoffers as you.” 

“A mystery!” cried the card players. “Tell it; we will be grave 
as a padre at a funeral. 

“You know, Ottavio,” said the marquis, turning to a pale young 
Corsican who sat at his right hand, “I am a dabbler in philosophy, 
and some years ago in France I met with Dr. Mesmer, and studied 
under him for a short time. Well, I am going now to Paris to 
consult him.” 

“To consult that charlatan ! ” remarked the Frenchman. 

**T said you would sneer,” observed Delmonte quietly. “I go to 
consult him, because I believe it is he alone who can cure me.” 

“Cure you?” exclaimed the pale Corsican. ‘Why, I have 
envied you your rude health a thousand times! What is the matter 
with you ?” 

“There is the mystery ; there is the reason why I wished the cabin 
to myself, that there might be no witnesses to my affliction. Every 
night,” he continued laying his hand on Ottavio’s arm, “I am struck 
down by a strange insensibility—you may call it sleep if you will, but 
it is a sleep of torture—from which nothing can arouse me till the 
clock strikes three.” 

As the marquis made this assertion the voyagers looked at each 
other as men look who think a jest is being played on them. 

“You are incredulous,” said Delmonte ; “ but if you remain here till 
half-past one, the hour of my attack, my assertion will prove itself.” 

“You cannot be in earnest,” responded the Frenchman with great 
curiosity ; “if so, I should certainly like to witness this phenomenon.” 

“T see nothing wonderful in the gentleman’s going to sleep at half- 
past one in the morning,” said a little dry withered Genoese, who, it was 
evident, had no more faith in his soul than he had flesh on his bones. 
“But if it is only sleep he fears, I think I can promise to keep him 
awake.” 

“ How—how ?” cried all the voices. 

“Gentlemen, I am a great mechanician ; all my life long I have 
worked among wheels and springs, and at last I have succeeded in 
making a set of figures who do the most wonderful things. I am now 
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going to Paris to exhibit them ; let me show them to you, and I feel 
sure the signor will not fall asleep.” 

At this proposition the cards were quickly swept from the table, and 
the Genoese with great care piaced his puppets or marionettes on it, 
and prepared to wind up the hidden machinery which gave them life. 

“This, gentlemen, is my rope-dancer ; this is my tumbler,” he said, 
as he drew each little figure from the box in which they were packed. 
“And here is my violin-player; there is no one in Europe can 
beat him.” 

The voyagers pressed round the table, and beheld with admiration 
the performances of the beautiful little figures, who seemed endowed 
with magical life as they went through their allotted tasks. 

‘But this is the most wonderful of all,” said the Genoese, taking 
another figure from the box. “i call her my witch. She tells 
fortunes by cards, she boils a witch’s caldron, she strangles babies, 
and calls up the devil generally, gentlemen.” 

“A most rare puppet,” observed Delmonte, taking the little figure 
in his hand. “If she does all that, I verily believe she will keep me 
awake.” 

The Genoese took the doll from the marquis’s fingers, and with 
much parade of mystery placed her before a tiny table with a 
miniature pack of cards, which she spread out before her and turned 
over and over with wonderful grace. 

** Ah, see,” he said to Ottavio, “she holds up to you the ace of 
diamonds ; that’s a ring with a large dowry. You will speedily make 
a rich marriage ; and to you, signor,” turning to the marquis, “the 
king of clubs. That means success in a dangerous undertaking. 
But stop—what is the card in her left hand? ‘The deuce of spades. 
That means that success brings a curse.” 

“* Success is happiness,” said Delmonte, “ whether it brings curses 
or blessings. Allow me to bestow a ring upon your fortune-teller in 
token of my approval.” 

He drew a splendid diamond from his finger and placed it on the 
shining arm of the puppet. 

“She must wear it as a bracelet,” he said, “for such fairy fingers 
were not meant for rings.” 

With sparkling eyes the mechanician noticed the value of the gift, 
and was profuse in his thanks to the marquis. 

Then he placed on the table a little silver caldron and a hundred 
tiny ingredients in wax, which tradition avows to be suitable for a 
witch’s brew; and these, with an air of malice wonderful to see, she 
took and flung into the caldron one by one. 

The Genoese had made the figure with such marvellous skill that 
the bystanders felt a thrill of fear through their laughter as they 
watched the malevolent expression of the puppet’s haggard features, 
as with jabbering lips that seemed to curse, she held her face over the 
caldron, as though watching the demoniacal stew within. 
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But suddenly, as with both hands she flung in a brilliant serpent 
and a baby’s thumb, the ring the marquis had placed on the wrist fell 
by the action with a curious tinkle against the caldron. The sound 
was but slight, but all present started at it, and drew back a little 
from the table, while at the same instant the puppet flew at the 
young Corsican and grasped him by the throat. With her long wiry 
fingers she held him so tightly that, almost choked, he shrieked 
aloud for help. 

“*Delmonte!—Giuseppe! Take the little hag away from my 
throat!” he cried, turning to the marquis. 

But, to the intense surprise of all, the marquis lay back in his 
chair, with head drooping and face deadly white, apparently insensible. 

“Tt has just struck half-past one,” said the captain in an awed 
tone, as he assisted the Genoese to remove the little figure from the 
gasping throat of Ottavio. ‘ Your witch is a dangerous puppet, sir,” 
he added. 

“T cannot understand this,” said the Genoese; “it is the snake 
she ought to have strangled. Some accident has put the machinery 
out of order.” 

“Put the impish little things in their box,” said the captain angrily ; 
“the signor Ottavio is half strangled, and the marquis here looks as 
if he were dead.” 

“T am a doctor,” remarked the Frenchman, coming forward. 
“Take him on deck in the fresh air; it is the best we can do for 
him ; if he is faint he will soon recover.” 

The suggestion was obeyed, but without effect. On deck the 
breathing of the marquis grew steady and firm, and colour came 
back to lip and cheek, but he did not open his eyes, or awake from 
his strange sleep—if sleep it was—till the clock struck three. 

It was glimmering daylight then, and on first awaking, the 
beholders who bent over him were startled by the look of horror and 
fear that shone out of his eyes. For one single instant, for time 
enough merely to mark them, they looked from his eyes with the 
very look of Petronilla’s, then they were gone, and in their stead 
came a flash of joy so triumphant and devilish, that the little dry 
Genoese especially gazed at him in wonder. 

“Well,” said the marquis, smiling at him, “you see even your 
clever little marionettes could not save me from this attack. Thank 
you, sir,” he added, releasing his wrist from the French surgeon’s 
hand, “I am quite well now, but I believe you will agree with me 
that I do well to consult Dr. Mesmer.” 

“Your disorder partakes of catalepsy, sir,” responded the French- 
man drily, “and I have no doubt it can be easily cured, without 
going so far to seek a German quack.” 

The marquis paid no attention to this speech, but crossed the deck 
to the spot where the Genoese stood gazing out upon the sea. 

“Your puppets are wondrously clever,” he said; “they must have 
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cost you many years’ labour. If I can be of any service to you in 
Paris, pray command me.” 

The dry, withered little mechanician turned with a look of alarm, 
and bowed, taking at the same time a step backwards. 

“The signor is very good,” he said, “ but I—TI have friends in 
Paris—a first cousin, who sells Geneva clocks and watches. I do 
not think I shall require the signor’s kindness.” 

“ As you will,” responded Delmonte, turning on his heel; but the 
man called to him anxiously. 

“Will the signor be offended,” he said, “if I pray him to take 
back his ring? My little witch never did anything more wicked 
before than strangle her mimic snakes, and burn a pinch of brimstone 
in her caldron ; but now the marks of her fingers will rest a long 
time on the throat of the signor Ottavio.” 

“You will allow me, then, to give you the price of the ring,” said 
the marquis, haughtily taking out his purse. 

“No, no,” exclaimed the lean watchmaker eagerly, as he held the 
ring towards Delmonte; “it is not necessary. Indeed, I would 
rather not.” 

As the flash of the diamond caught the marquis’s eye, he stepped 
forward hastily, and took it from the man’s hand. 

“This is not the ring I gave you!” he exclaimed. 

‘Pardon, signor,” said the man, “it is the very same.” 

** You are right,” observed Delmonte in a hurried tone, as he drew 
forth another ring from his purse. “ Here is the diamond I thought 
I had bestowed on your amiable little witch. I must have been 
already out of my senses when I gave away this. I confess I should 
not like to lose it. ‘There is a loadstone in it. I am a mechanician 
also ; I made this ring myself; I hope it is not injured.” 

The ring was modelled in a curious form; it was shaped like a 
padlock similar to that which fastened Petronilla’s bracelet, and as 
the marquis unlocked it with a tiny golden key, the watchmaker, ever 
eager to notice anything of rare mechanism, pressed forward eagerly 
to look at it. He saw within the diamond, hidden in heavy gold, a 
small dial with hands like a watch; but he saw nothing more, as 
Delmonte instantly relocked it, and placed it on his finger. 

“Have you succeeded in making a watch so small?” asked the 
man wistfully. 

“It is not a watch,” answered the marquis coldly. ‘Gentlemen, 
you will excuse me,” he added, bowing to the group on the deck ; 
“‘T feel as fatigued as though I had climbed a mountain; I will try 
to sleep.” 

He rolled his cloak about him, and reclining on the deck soon 
sank into a profound slumber. 

“Sound as he sleeps,” said the doctor standing by him, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “a touch would awaken him now, yet an hour 
ago we tried in vain, even by rough usage, to arouse him.” 
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“He is a strange man,” whispered the watchmaker, drawing near 
to gaze upon the sleeper. “It is my belief he is devil-struck ; if 
ever I saw an evil eye I saw it just now when he looked at me. 
What did he do to my little witch that she should try to commit 
murder? Believe me, signor,” continued the man earnestly, seizing 
the captain by the arm, “ my puppets are quite innocent; you need 
not regard me so unkindly. I will wind them up before you all, 
and show you how the mechanism is managed. They have cost me 
years to make, signori. I hope you do not think ill of them. 
Signor Ottavio, I assure you my little witch is a good little doll ; she 
would not hurt you—it was that ring”—sinking his voice to a 
whisper—‘“ there is some devil’s machinery in it, such as I have 
never thought of.” 

* * * * * 

Three days afterwards, as the voyagers were about to land at 
Toulon, the French surgeon took off his hat with mock politeness to 
the Marquis Delmonte. 

“IT congratulate monsieur on his recovery,” he said. 

“Sir!” exclaimed the marquis fiercely. 

** Apparently,” continued the doctor in a bland tone, “sea air is 
a complete cure for catalepsy. I understood monsieur to say he had 
periodic attacks nightly; but I have been happy to see the last 
three nights pass without bringing monsieur le marquis anything 
more disagreeable than a slight sea-sickness. I trust the distinguished 
Dr. Mesmer’s services may now be unnecessary.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the marquis in the softest tones of his 
courteous voice, “a cessation from pain is not a cure, a reprieve is 
not a pardon. Pray remember my words till we meet again.” 

He bowed, and sauntered slowly up the pier, his handsome, dissi- 
pated features and slight, graceful figure making him easily discernible 
as the eye followed him through the crowd. 

“‘ Mille tonnerres/” ejaculated the military surgeon. ‘“ There’s 
something about that fellow that makes one feel as if one’s skin were 
turned the wrong side outwards. I am persuaded it would be a good 
deed to shoot him.” 

“T am quite of your opinion, monsieur,” said the dry little watch- 
maker eagerly. “Like a grenade, he’s smooth without, but there’s 
murder within. Yet he is clever, sir, very clever. There is some 
mechanism in that ring which is beyond my brain, and yet I have 
lived among wheels and springs all my life.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
“HOW DID IT HAPPEN?” 


THE morning that broke upon the ship out at sea, whitening her 
sails to snowdrifts, tingeing the waves here and there with rose 
shadows, and shining with golden gleams upon the face of the 
sleeping marquis and the silent group watching him, fell with a soft 
veil of mist upon the mountain, and pearly tears of dew that bent 
flower and leaf to the earth, as though weeping for sorrow. And 
there was cause for sorrow. The little Antonio was dead! The 
rosy, healthy, lovely boy, who but yesterday was full of joyous life, of 
innocent gladness, and overflowing love, was dead! The dear 
angel of the house, who had a smile and kiss for every face, the 
haggard and the old, as well as the young and lovely, whose tiny 
arms embraced so lovingly his father’s neck, whose rosy fingers 
stroked so tenderly his mother’s cheek, now lay cold as marble in his 
cot, while all the household wept over him, and wondered. 

Wondered, because death had come like a thief in the night, 
silently, suddenly, unexpectedly, and without warning. Could it be 
and was it true? Was the child dead or sleeping? Wake, Antonio, 
my little one, wake! Will no angel wake him, and give him back to 
his mother’s arms as he was but yesterday, bright and smiling, and 
flushed rosy-red with sleep—warm, beautiful, breathing sleep, not 
still, cold, icy-white sleep like this ? 

Oh! will no kind heart awake him, and put his baby hand, warm 
again with life and love, upon the bowed head of his sorrowing 
father, with tiny fingers, wondrous soft, playing among the curls as 
they did but yesterday ? 

It was such a little thing, the touch of that infant hand upon the 
man’s brow, such a tiny, familiar, household thing, he had counted 
it as nothing. How strange to lose it should be such a mighty 
sorrow ! 

And it was lost, lost for ever! It was well to understand the loss, 
and grapple with the grief and bear it. So as the sun climbs higher 
in the sky, and morning grows to noon, silence falls down upon the 
stricken house, and nought is heard save here and there a hushed 
footfall, a low sob from Eveline’s room, or soft closing of a door 
with careful hand ; for in the house of death all the sounds of daily 
life must be subdued and gentle; the place is sacred; there are 
angels in it and spirits we cannot see. Let us not disturb these and 
the holy dead by any of the roughness that comes upon our house- 
hold hours at happier times unnoticed, but now grates upon our 
grief, and fills the whole soul with shriek and jar. 

Leave us alone a little with our sorrow, O grinding world! Shut 
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out awhile all sounds of life, and health, and busy toil; let us deceive 
ourselves one shadowy moment, and think that our flesh is even as 
this flesh, and will want no more. Solitude, silence, and unutterable 
sadness, these are all we ask. Consolation? No; we do not need 
it. To be consoled is to eat, to drink, to sleep and forget, and surely 
that were cruel. But alas! ours is living flesh, full of cravings; and 
as the days roll on, and memory mellows love, we find ourselves 
again in the hot throng, seeking, spending, losing our only inheritance 
—time—time that runs with hardness upon us now, pressing us on 
to the goal, without the sunny resting-places where of old we lingered 
among golden moments that fell softly around us like winged joys. 

“How did it happen?” asked the Count di Sabiani, wringing 
Antonio’s hand. ‘Who discovered the child was dead? Who saw 
him first in the morning?” 

“It was my wife,” answered the young man sadly. “ The little one 
slept in a cot by our side, and Eveline, awakening early, leant over 
the bed and took him in her arms. He was dead—only just dead, I 
think—for his face was dark, his lips purple—a fit, the doctor says.” 

Antonio could say no more; he broke down with a sob, and turned 
away. But Sabiani, after giving him a moment to regain courage, 
continued his questions : 

“And you, da Belba, when did you see the child was dead ?” 

‘Eveline awoke me by a shriek; she had the infant in her arms ; 
she was gazing at it wildly; she did not seem to understand the 
truth.” 

“Da Belba,” said the worldly count in a serious tone, “send for 
de Santi ; the village doctor here has not much skill: let us discover 
of what disease this infant died. I am not satisfied that it died in 
a fit.” 

Antonio turned and gazed upon his friend in silent amazement, 
utterly unable to answer. 

“We shall know better what to think when de Santi comes,” 
continued the count, “but my idea at present is that your child 
was murdered.” 

** Sabiani !” burst forth Antonio in a tone of horror. 

“Hush! my friend,” responded the other, drawing his chair close 
and laying his hand upon da Belba’s arm; “we will not say another 
word until de Santi comes. Meanwhile, tell me, did not your wife 
object strongly to inhabit this place, and you forced her as it were, to 
come here?” 

“J did not force her,” answered Antonio thoughtfully, “but she 
certainly objected to the house.” 

“Ah! yes,” replied Sabiani. “She wished much to remain at Ajaccio, 
and she told you, if you persisted in bringing her here, something 
dreadful would happen—perhaps even murder. Am I correct?” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Antonio. ‘ Of what are you thinking ? 
Eveline said those silly words in a passion; they meant nothing. 
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Do you wish to drive me mad? do you wish me to shoot you? do 
you insinuate that my wife Good heavens! am I in my senses ?” 

Antonio staggered into a chair, and glared at his friend with wild 
eyes full of horror and pain. 

“My poor friend,” whispered Sabiani, “you are so young, you 
don’t know the world. Your wife, I am sure, is as good as an angel 
but she is very beautiful, and I fear ””—once more the cynical, hard man 
laid his hand on Antonio’s arm—‘“ there is some one loves her!” 

“This is too much!” cried Antonio, shaking off the hand, and 
starting to his feet. 

“Be calm, and hear what I have to say,” responded the count. 
“T am an old inan; do you think I would dare to say this to you 
without reflection ?” 

‘Say what you have to say quickly,” said Antonio in fierce tones. 

Without noticing his manner, the count, in a low voice, replied : 

“[ believe some one at Ajaccio, whom neither you nor I know, 
adores your wife. Here are my reasons: firstly, she evinces great 
repugnance to this place, and tells you something horrible will happen 
if you shut her up here; secondly, there was a man in the grotto 
yesterday, and if that man is not her lover, why did he seize her in 
the dark and kiss her?” 

“ He did not! It’s a lie!” said Antonio in a choking voice. 

“It is a truth,” answered Sabiani. “She told Bianca so herself last 
evening. It was she, too, who repeated to her the words she had used 
to you; how else should I knowthem? She had always had a pre- 
sentiment, she said, that something horrible would happen if she came 
to this house, and now this man had kissed her in the grotto, she felt 
some terrible misfortune would fall upon herself or you. She begged 
Bianca not to name this matter to me—at least, not till she had 
told you first. But my wife keeps nothing from me; she related the 
tale last night; did Madame da Belba tell it to you ?” 

“It was late when I returned home,” said Antonio, putting his 
hand to his brow in a bewildered way. ‘She was sleeping.” 

* And this morning ?” 

“This morning!—this morning!—My child!—oh! my poor 
child!” 

A father would have had pity; Sabiani had no children; he could 
go on pitilessly : 

‘Even if nothing had happened, I do not believe madame would 
have found courage to tell you. Why did she not speak to me 
yesterday in the grotto when the man seized her hand? Doubtless, 
because she instantly guessed who was there, and knew the desperate 
character of the man. And it was this knowledge made her say two 
months ago that something frightful would happen if she were taken 
from Ajaccio.” 

“But she has been very happy here; she loves the place!” cried 
Antonio. 
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“My dear friend, am I saying otherwise?” interposed the count. 
“But there was certainly a man in the grotto yesterday, and that 
man, by her own confession, kissed her. Now what motive could 
bring a man to prowl round your grounds and act in such a way? 
To my mind it seems clear that only ove motive could induce such 
conduct. And to me it appears equally clear that passion will risk 
all things, even crime, to bring the object of its adoration within its 
reach. The grand point is to get you back to Ajaccio.” 

**T shall stay here,” said Antonio with quivering lips. 

The une: sy man of the world, the ready believer in evil, the doubter 
of all men and of all women, went on slowly distilling his poisonous 
words in the young husband’s ears, 

“Yesterday, you know,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, “ we 
suspected my villainous nephew of being the man who frightened 
your wife, but we knew nothing then of the kiss. Now Giuseppe is 
more likely to run after my wife than after yours, Antonio; and, 
moreover, it is not he, at all events, who has entered your house 
to-night. He is gone to France; we saw him go; it is not as if he 
were still in Ajaccio; one might suspect him then.” 

“Do you know that all you say is horrible—perfectly horrible?” 
cried the wretched young man. “Eveline is good, and true, and 
pure as the blue sky. And no secret murderer has entered my 
house ; my poor little infant has died of convulsions.” 

‘My dear friend,” said the voice of the lean, keen Dr. de Santi, as 
he came quickly towards them beneath the verandah, “I have just 
heard of your misfortune. Can I do anything for you? How is 
your poor young wife?” 

“Come and see my child,” said the unhappy Antonio in a forced, 
unnatural voice. 

“Ts it only ill, then?” asked the doctor. “I understood t 

“Yes, it is dead,” interrupted Sabiani; ‘ but it would be a satis- 
faction to know the cause of death.” 

The sharp, searching glance of the keen doctor fell on the two 
men before him, but he uttered no remark. 

“We were about to send for you,” continued Sabiani. ‘“ How is 
it you are here?” 

“The superior of the Ursuline convent sent for me this morning. 
I came in your aunt’s carriage, da Belba. She is now with her 
daughter ; Madame Delmonte is dangerously ill.” 

“T am very sorry,” faltered Antonio; but his heart was with his 
wife and his dead son, and he could not think much of Petronilla at 
this moment. 

“Her illness is very sudden,’ 
matter with her?” 

De Santi shrugged his shoulders, and spread his palms in the air 
in a manner most expressive of bewilderment. 

“If she were any other woman I should say she had a sunstroke,” 
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he answered, “and she got it in coming to the convent in the heat of 
the afternoon yesterday ; but being Madame Delmonte, I know it is 
not a sunstroke. It’s a devil-stroke I believe—or a terror-stroke, 
rather, I should call it, if one may coin such a word. At all events, 
there is such a thing, and I have known children die of it many times. 
Da Belba, my dear friend, let me see this poor little darling of yours.” 

Antonio rose silently and led the way to his wife’s room. Eveline, 
white as marble, was sitting by the little bed of her child; she had 
ceased to weep, but sat in stony silence, one of the infant’s tiny cold 
hands in hers. She did not look up when they ent.red, and she 
only bent her head in answer when de Santi kindly inquired after her 
health. With one glance towards her pale face, on which a constant 
quiver of emotion passed, he beckoned to her husband to lead her from 
the room. But pierced to the heart as he was by Sabiani’s words, 
Antonio leant gloomily against the wall, and neither saw nor heeded 
the signal. The count, however, came forward and offered her his 
arm; she took it mechanically, but as he led her to the door, she 
passed Antonio, and at the sight of his sad, grief-stricken face she 
stopped. Quick as sight she perceived his sorrow to be greater than 
her own, and all her wifely instinct was instantly roused to play the 
woman’s part of comforter. She broke from the count with half a 
cry, and springing to Antonio’s’ side, she flung her arms around him, 
and clasping him closely, she sobbed upon his breast : 

** Antonio, my Antonio, do not grieve—we have each other still! 
I love you dearly ; you are better to me thantensons. Oh, Antonio, 
caro mio, be comforted !” 

What empty bubbles, what vain sounds were all Sabiani’s speeches 
before such words as these! Antonio felt almost happy, although 
the marble face of his child lay uncovered before him as he clasped 
his wife to his heart and flung off the vague uneasiness, the sullen 
cloud of doubt and jealousy the evil-thinker had thrown around 
his spirit. 

** My poor Eveline,” whispered Antonio, “ I am comforted already. 
Go and await me in the little sitting-room ; I will come to you directly.” 

As she quitted the room—not cold now, but flushed and sobbing 
—the Count de Sabiani coughed slightly—one of those little un- 
believing coughs that are so irritating to a person whose nerves are 
altogether strung in another key—and the acute Dr. de Santi took in 
the truth at a glance. There was a cloud between the young husband 
and wife—a cloud of which she as yet knew nothing. There was 
something, then, in this house far more woeful than this little dead 
innocent, whose beautiful angel-like face spoke to them only of 
heaven and of love. 

** My dear friend,” said the doctor, who was too clever to speak 
before he knew the wisest course, “let me entreat you to leave me 
here a moment with the count. Go to your wife ; believe me, it will 
be better.” 
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Thus adjured, Antonio departed, and the doctor, leaving the child 
unlooked at, turned suddenly to Sabiani and led him into the middle 
of the room. 

“There is no one can overhear us now,” he said; “tell me what is 
the matter and what you suspect.” 

“TI suspect that infant is murdered, either by Madame da Belba 
herself, or by some lover of hers.” 

The kindly doctor started in horror at the count’s words, but although 
a strong indignation and disgust thrilled through his whole system, he 
simply answered : 

‘And you have been saying so to da Belba?” 

“Yes, I felt it my duty to speak.” 

And then the count rapidly narrated the reasons he had for suspicion. 

As the doctor listened his keen face grew keener, and some deeply 
painful thoughts wrinkled his brow. 

“* After all,” he mentally ejaculated, “ uncle and nephew are wonder- 
fully alike, only the uncle speaks from his convictions, believing very 
little good in man and none at all in woman, while the nephew always 
speaks from malice.” 

“Permit me,” he said as the count concluded, “‘to examine this 
poor little creature before I reply to any of your surmises. A 
moment’s investigation will tell whether it died a natural death or not.” 

“Well?” exclaimed Sabiani eagerly, as the doctor’s lynx eyes were 
slowly raised from his earnest examination of the infant. 

“What does Dr. Giuntino say?” asked De Santi calmly. 

“ He says teething, convulsions, a sudden fit, or something of that 
kind,” answered the count with an air of contempt. 

“ Dr. Giuntino is a man of excellent practice,” responded de Santi 
carelessly, “‘and what is more, of excellent sense and prudence. Iam 
quite of his opinion; this child died suddenly, very suddenly, of— 
a—fit.” 

Very slowly he enunciated his last words, then with equal delibe- 
ration he bowed to the count and turned on his heel to go. 

The astonished Sabiani followed him hurriedly, his face half glad, 
half puzzled. 

“‘T am delighted to hear I am mistaken,” he said. “ But, doctor, 
who on earth was that man in the grotto, and why did he kiss 
Madame da Belba?” 

‘Do you suppose you are the only man in the world who likes to 
kiss a pretty woman?” growled the doctor. ‘The fellow was some 
scamp who went into the grotto to keep his skin dry—until such 
time as I catch him and give it a good dressing,” he added as he 
turned the handle of the door and entered the room in which sat 
Antonio and his wife. Eveline was weeping gently, but her hand 
was in her husband’s, and the doctor saw with pleasure that the 
gloom was half gone that had set so darkly on the young husband’s 
face. 
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“T am sorry I can do nothing for you here,” he said softly as he 
came forward. “ You must not grieve; children often die teething, 
and convulsions come on so suddenly that even if a medical man 
were close at hand to apply every remedy, there are often cases where 
he cannot save life.” 

“ And you think it was a fit?” said Antonio anxiously. 

“ One of the worst kind. Madame da Belba, you must take care 
of yourself. We will not let the next little one slip through our fingers.” 

A slight flush covered Eveline’s face as she bade the kindly doctor 
good-bye, and she even smiled as he drove off with a friendly wave 
of the hand. 

“ Now heaven forgive me!” said de Santi to himself, as he per- 
mitted his horse to walk gently down the slope of the green 
mountain. ‘I have lied most amazingly, but I have saved my pet 
couple from great misery. That meddling count would have made a 
nice affair of it if I had lethim go on. Why, he would have separated 
those young folk in a month, and instead of one being dead there 
would certainly be two. The stupid oaf, to poison da Belba’s 
mind against his wife at a time when the poor young creature wants 
every comfort and kindness! Now let me think. Who in the worid 
is it that has strangled that poor baby? Not the mother—what idiots 
these evil thinkers are! Not old Ernestina—she is too noisy; 
murderers are quiet folk. Not the dapper little cook—he is too 
happy. The kitchenmaid is ugly enough to do it, but her hands are 
too big; andthe gardener is open to the same objection on account 
of his feet. He would have awoke the whole household at his first 
step. Besides, a servant’s motive would be robbery, and here there is 
nothing taken but life; that looks like jealousy, or—ah! I have it! 
revenge. Now if that man in the grotto was not Giuseppe Delmonte 
may I be roasted at the same fire that will scorch his bones one of 
these days! As to the kiss given to madame, he either did it on 
purpose to cause dissension and jealousy, or else because—well, simply 
because he couldn’t help it, that’s my opinion. And it is also my 
opinion that he is a confounded villain, and if he has not committed 
this murder himself, he has hired some one to do it. Moreover, I'll 
find him out as sure as my name is Carlo de Santi. A wicked man, 
no matter how clever he is, can’t be a match for an honest one. Sin 
shortens the sight and dulls the brain. He'll make a slip some day, 
and then I'll be down upor him like a rock. If you want to discover 
what a man is about, frighten his wife, says the proverb. Soho! 
good horse, turn round; we'll just run back and see how things are 
getting on at the Ursuline convent,” 
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CHAPTER X. 
PETRONILLA’S FEAR. 


In half-an-hour the doctor’s spare form, silent and watchful as a lynx, 
stood by Petronilla’s bedside. Under the influence of the strong 
narcotic he had given her, she slept profoundly, but her wondrously 
beautiful face still bore the impress of terror as it lay white as snow 
on the pillow, and her attitude looked uneasy and full of pain. Her 
hands were clenched, and her arms flung from her as far as possible 
on the coverlet, while her head lay in the opposite direction, as 
though she had averted it in fear or loathing. 

The doctor nodded to the nun who was keeping watch, and then 
sat down—an action which said so plainly, “I intend to stay till she 
awakes,” that the good sister went on quietly with her knitting with- 
out uttering a word, She was too good a nurse to whisper in a 
sick-room. 

Twenty minutes passed thus, then Petronilla awoke with a start, 
and put her hand to her brow as though she would sweep away her 
pain and fear. But the moment she had done this she flung her arm 
wildly from her, a shudder passed through her whole frame, and a 
groan, almost a shriek, burst from her lips. 

“Calm yourself,” said the doctor in a low voice. “ By giving way 
to these nervous paroxysms you greatly increase your weakness,” 

“Ts my mother gone?” whispered Petronilla. 

“Yes, yes, she is gone,” answered the nun, “but she was very 
sorrowful at your persistent refusal to see her.” 

Petronilla, with eyes full of fear, gazed earnestly at the speaker. 

“Sister Pia,” she said, “you would not deceive a poor dying 
creature like me—you have not let my mother see me while I slept ? 
She is really gone ?” 

The sad wistfulness of her voice would have touched a heart of 
marble. With tears in her eyes the nun exchanged a rapid glance 
with the doctor, and then answered gently—‘ Fear nothing, dear 
lady—Madame da Belba is gone.” 

“TI should have thought your mother would have comforted you,” 
remarked the doctor, as he placed his finger on Petronilla’s wrist. 

This action seemed to cause her a kind of wonder and a new fear, 
for she drew away her hand, shrieking : 

“Don’t touch me! don’t touch me!” 

“T am only going to feel your pulse,” said de Santi, possessing 
himself again of her wrist. 

eo said nothing this time, though her dilated eyes gazed wildly 
at him. 


_“Why did you refuse to see your mother?” he asked in his 
kindest voice, 
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“* My poor mother is so good,” answered Petronilla—her pale face 
flushed, and tears came to her eyes as she spoke—‘“ she would have 
been so sorry for me. She would have kissed me.” 

Some dreadful thought seemed to pierce the unhappy woman’s 
brain at these words, for she hid her face on the pillow, and her 
frame shook with convulsive throbs. 

“My sister, will you fetch some orange-flower water?” said the 
doctor. 

Sister Pia instantly quitted the room, and then the doctor leant 
over Petronilla, and said in a low, grave voice: 

“* Madame Delmonte, I have something serious to say to you, but 
it is impossible for me to speak unless you calm yourself.” 

Petronilla was evidently exerting her whole strength, even before 
he spoke, to master her emotion, and now, redoubling her efforts, 
she in a moment or two succeeded, and turned her fear-stricken 
face imploringly towards de Santi. 

‘My dear lady,” he said, “do not alarm yourself. I would not 
speak unless I thought it would do you good to hear my words. I 
told you long ago that, unless you were frank and truthful with me, 
I could do nothing for you. These nervous disorders have their 
seat in the mind, and unless a patient gives his confidence to a 
medical man, his skill is useless.” 

“‘Ts it only of myself you wished to speak?” interrupted Petronilla 
wearily. “Am I going to die?” 

‘**No, you are too strong and too young; you won’t die, but you 
may be very ill, unless you unburden your mind. If you will not tell 
me, why not tell your mother? Surely you could do so now with 
safety,” whispered the doctor, “ since the Signor Delmonte is in France.” 

“No, no, he is here, close by,” said Petronilla. 

“ And did he not really go to France?” asked the eager doctor in 
a quick tone. 

“Yes, he went, but ””—and Petronilla looked all round the room 
in an agony of fear—“he does not seem to me to be gone. I see 
him always.” 

The doctor sighed impatiently. 

“Oh, these women! these women!” he murmured. “Well, I'll 
venture my last gun. ‘Kill or cure’ is a good motto. You are too 
fanciful and dreamy, Madame Delmonte,” he said. ‘You are 
evidently now nursing some imaginary grief. Shall I tell you of real 
grief? Shall I tell you what I have seen this morning ?” 

There was a quick glance of fear, a shudder, and then she said 
faintly : 

** As you will, doctor.” 

‘Your cousin, da Belba 

The doctor stopped, for a flush suffused the death-pale face of 
Petronilla, and her eyes closed involuntarily, as though unable to 
bear his glance. 
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“Ts Antonio well?” she asked hurriedly. 

“Ves, but he is in great sorrow; his little child is dead. It died 
suddenly last night while its parents slept, and that pains da Belba. 
The thought that it was unsuccoured, its last cry unheeded, is grievous 
to him.” 

“He should not grieve for that,” said Petronilla, and her face 
flushed again. “It died easily.” 

“ How can we tell that?” asked de Santi. 

“The innocent always die easily,” she said. ‘And it is gone to 
heaven. Perhaps it has given its life for its father; how do 
we know?” 

‘“‘She bears the news very calmly,” remarked the doctor to himself, 
“and I know no more of that scoundrel Delmonte than I did when 
I turned my horse’s head on the hill an hour ago. I dare not tell 
her the child was murdered, for if he sneaked back to the island last 
night in some boat or smack, as I suspect, she will let him know 
what I have said, and all will be spoiled. She is so unmoved that if 
he be guilty it is evident he has told her nothing, and I must go else- 
where for information. This has been a great shock to Monsieur 
and Madame da Belba,” said the doctor aloud ; “ but tnere will soon 
be another little comforter in the house, who I hope will console 
them for their loss.” 

His words were scarcely spoken ere Petronilla started up, and 
gazed upon him with a look of horror so unnatural and terrible that 
it literally made his heart stand still. 

‘What is the matter?” he asked hurriedly. ‘What do you see?” 

She did not answer him. She beckoned to the nun, who at that 
moment entered the room, and who at her summons came hastily to 
her bedside. 

“Sister Pia,” she said in a low voice, so distinct, so fraught with 
an unutterable fear and anguish, that the ear quivered under it, 
“kneel down, and pray that I may die ere I become a curse and a 
world’s wonder.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE SECRET OF LYSTON HALL. 
By M. E. STANLEY PENN. 


I. 


1“ [? certainly is most mysterious,” said Mrs. Morland emphatically 
laying down her knitting. 

The Honourable and Reverend Francis Morland, Vicar of Lyston 
Magna, to whom the words were addressed, looked up from the 
pages of the Guardian. 

“What is mysterious, my dear?” he inquired. 

His companion was silent a moment, tapping her lip thoughtfully 
with her knitting-needle as she looked out through the open window 
at the garden, now in all its midsummer beauty. 

The Vicarage was a handsome, dignified old house, which stood 
with an air of aristocratic seclusion, in the midst of its smooth lawns 
and brilliant flower-beds. 

Its grounds were divided by a belt of shrubbery from those of 
Lyston Hall, whose Tudor chimneys were just visible, peeping above 
the trees. 

“I was thinking of the Lystons,” she explained at last; “of the 
strange manner in which they have secluded themselves since their 
return from abroad. One would suppose that after a four years’ 
absence they would be glad to welcome their neighbours, particularly 
such old and intimate friends as ourselves. But they go nowhere, 
and receive no one. Except for one formal call from Lady Lyston 
in return for mine, we have seen nothing of them since their arrival 
six weeks ago.” 

“It seems to me that we have seen a good deal of one member of 
the family,” Mr. Morland remarked drily, glancing towards the lawn, 
where two figures, a young man and a girl, were seated on a bench 
under a spreading cedar-tree. 

The young man was Julian Lyston, son and heir of the master 
of the Hall, and the girl, Evlyn Morland, the vicar’s only child. 

‘Julian ? yes, poor fellow, he is glad to come. It is the only 
change he has from the dismal monotony of life at the Hall. 
But if Sir Richard knew of his visits here, even that innocent pleasure 
would be tabooed.” 

Mr. Morland’s brows contracted. 

“Do you mean that his father objects to his coming to my 
house ?” 

“Tt appears so. But in fact he objects to his going anywhere, and 
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if he had his way, would make his son as great a recluse as himself. 
Julian says that they live as if the Hall were in a state of siege. No 
one is allowed to enter or leave it except on special business, and all 
the park gates are kept locked, except the wicket leading into our 
shrubbery, which, fortunately has been overlooked. Sir Richard was 
always eccentric,” she concluded, “ but it seems as if his eccentricity 
were developing into something like ” she touched her forehead 
significantly. 

The vicar nodded gravely. 

“There is insanity in the family,” he said. “The old baronet, 
Julian’s grandfather, was ‘under restraint’ for years before he 
died.” 

He rose and stood for a moment looking at the group under the 
cedar, and his frown deepened. 

“Julian and Evlyn seem to be on very familiar terms,” he 
remarked, in a tone of disapproval. 

“That is not surprising, considering that they have known each 
other all their lives, and were almost like brother and sister in the 
old days.” 

* H’m!” Mr. Morland stroked his chin reflectively. ‘And has he 
only a ‘brotherly ’ affection for her still ?” 

His wife laughed. 

‘Of course it is something more than that now. Anyone can see 
that he is passionately in love with her.” 

* And she?” 

**T don’t know what Evlyn’s feelings are, and I question whether 
she knows herself. She is very fond of Julian, but I sometimes 
fear that she cares more for Gilbert Conyers—who, of course is quite 
impossible.” 

“Why ‘impossible’?” the vicar demanded, turning suddenly with 
his hands in his pockets. 

She raised her eyebrows. 

‘Surely you would never consent to her marrying a mere country 
surgeon, without fortune or position ?” 

“But with ability to make both,” he put in. “Conyers is the 
cleverest man I know, and the best. A man to whose keeping I 
could entrust the child’s happiness without a doubt.” 

* And could you not trust Julian?” she returned half reproachfully. 
“T am sure that no one could be more amiable than he is, and as to 
cleverness, I have heard you say yourself that those poems of his 
show real genius.” 

“T don’t deny it. I like and admire the lad as much as you do; 
but he is not suited to Evlyn. She needs the guidance of a stronger 
will, Besides, there is another objection—the family infirmity. Julian 
has escaped it; but how can we tell that it might not reappear in his 
children? No,” he concluded with decision ; “it will not do. If that 
is the object of his visits here, they must cease.” 
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Mrs. Morland looked a protest, but did not utter it, knowing that 
when the Vicar spoke in that tone argument was useless. 

Meantime, the young couple under the cedar-tree were improving 
the shining hours in their own fashion, all unconscious of the shadow 
of coming separation. 

Julian had changed his position, and was now lying on the grass 
at his companion’s feet, his head supported on his hand, his fine 
dark eyes—the eyes of a poet and a dreamer—fixed adoringly on 
her face. 

Evlyn took the adoration composedly, being well-accustomed to such 
tribute, and, if the truth must be told, somewhat spoilt by it. 

She was a tall, slender girl of eighteen, with that radiant yet delicate 
complexion which only English air and English habits can produce ; a 
pretty, wilful mouth, and clear blue eyes, which as yet had looked only 
on the sunny surface of life, seeing nothing of the depths beneath. At 
this moment they were unusually soft and dreamy; but she was gazing 
away from her companion, as if her thoughts were elsewhere. 

“I wish I were an artist, that I might paint you just as you look 
now!” Julian exclaimed, after a moment’s silence. 

She roused herself from her abstraction with a laugh. 

*‘Immortalise me in a sonnet,” she suggested demurely. 

“IT am going to immortalise you in a whole volume of sonnets, 
under the name of ‘ April’s Lady,’” he replied. 

** And pray, why ‘ April’s Lady’?” 

“Because no April day was ever more capricious,” he declared. 
“This afternoon, for example, you are all that is sweet and gracious. 
To-morrow, perhaps, you will not have a word or a smile for me; 
they will all be given to my pet aversion, Gilbert Conyers.” 

She coloured consciously and looked away. 

*“T don’t know why you dislike Mr. Conyers,” she said, after a 
pause. “ He is a favourite with everyone but yourself.” 

“He is a favourite with you, I am aware,” her lover answered 
resentfully. “You can scarcely expect me to feel much affection for 
a man who I know is my rival—and a dangerous rival too.” 

“You foolish, jealous boy!” the girl exclaimed, letting her hand 
rest caressingly a moment on his dark hair. “As if there could be 
any comparison between my feelings of you and for him! He is only 
a recent acquaintance, whereas I have known you all my life.” 

“And I am still first in your heart?” he asked eagerly, raising 
himself, and detaining her hand. ‘ You do not ’ 

“Hush!” she interrupted, glancing across the lawn. “ Here is 
papa piloting a visitor—your ‘pet aversion’ himself! Now do be 
civil to him for once.” 

He dropped her hand and rose hastily, his handsome face darkening 
with a look of jealous hostility as he turned towards the new-comer. 

The surgeon was a long-limbed, spare, athletic man of thirty, with 
a fine, strong, intellectual face, which might, perhaps, have seemed 
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somewhat hard but for the kindly gleam in the honest brown eyes 
which lighted it. They had a questioning, wistful look as he greeted 
Evlyn, then turned to shake hands with young Lyston. 

“T have just come from the Hall,” he remarked, addressing the 
latter. 

“How did you find my father?” Julian inquired. 

“Much as usual, He was asking for you, and seemed uneasy at 
your absence.” 

“Well, really, I cannot be perpetually chained to his side,” was the 
reply, in a tone of suppressed irritation. ‘ My liberty is sufficiently 
curtailed as it is. If he were really ill, I should think it no hardship ; 
but there is nothing serious the matter with him, as you must be 
aware, though you think proper—very injudiciously in my opinion— 
to humour his morbid fancies.” 

“May I not possibly be the best judge of what is good for my 
patient ?” the surgeon rejoined quietly. 

‘Of course,” Mr. Morland put in. “And, Julian,” he added, “ you 
must forgive me for saying that I would rather you did not visit us so 
frequently if your father objects, as I am told he does.” 

The young man flushed, then paled. 

“Does this mean that you forbid me the house, sir?” he faltered. 

“Tt means,” the Vicar answered in his firmest tone, “that I will 
not have you coming here clandestinely. It puts us in a false 
position.” 

Young Lyston bit his lip and was silent a moment. 

“Very well, sir,” he said sullenly, “I will come no more.” 

“Oh, papa”—Evlyn began, but the Vicar, having launched his 
shaft, had thought it prudent to beat a retreat, and was already on 
his way to the house. 

Julian drew her aside. 

‘“‘No matter, dearest,” he whispered ; “ though I am turned out of 
paradise, we will find a way of meeting. If you love me I will never 
give you up. Life without you would not be worth living. Only be 
true to me, Evlyn—be true or you will break my heart!” 

He wrung her hand, looking with passionate entreaty into her face, 
then, without a glance at Gilbert Conyers, crossed the lawn to the 
shrubbery and disappeared. 

“Tt is most unkind and unjust of papa,” she declared indignantly, 
looking after her lover’s retreating figure. ‘What has poor Julian 
done, that he should be banished in this way?” 

“Does his ‘banishment’ grieve you so deeply?” her companion 
asked with a searching glance at her. “You make me think—you 
make me fear that he is more to you than I supposed.” 

** He is a dear friend, almost like a brother.” 

*‘ And nothing more?” 

“You have no right to ask the question,” was her rejoinder. 
“T might reply that my own feelings for you give me the right,” he 
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said quietly; “but it is not of myself that I am thinking now, it is 
of you, and your happiness. You have not”—his voice had a thrill 
of anxiety—“ you have not engaged yourself to Lyston?”- 

“T have engaged myself to no one,” she answered lightly, “ and 
have no intention of doing so at present. And now, if you have 
quite finished cross-examining me, perhaps you will come into tea ?” 

“Presently. Let us take a turn in the linden-walk first.” 

She hesitated and seemed about to refuse, but he coolly drew her 
hand through his arm, and she yielded, as she generally found herself 
doing, to the quiet mastery of his will, which fascinated her, though 
she chafed against it. 

They walked on a few paces in silence beneath the over-arching 
boughs, which tempered the strong June sunshine to a soft green 
twilight, cool and shadowy. 

“You say that it is no concern of mine to whom your affections 
are given,” he began at last. ‘“‘ Have you quite forgotten then what 1 
said to you under these very trees a month ago? and the question I 
asked you—a question which has not yet been answered ?” 

She made no reply, but her face showed that she remembered. 

“T told you that I loved you, dear,” he continued, “and I asked 
if you would be my wife. You said that you must have time for 
consideration—you did not know your own mind.” 

* And now I seem to know it less than ever,” she declared. 

His face clouded. 

‘You are not treating me fairly,” he said, in a tone she had never 
heard from him before. ‘I cannot consent to wait indefinitely, 
while you balance my claims against those of Julian Lyston. You 
must choose between us once and for all. Come, Evlyn,” he added 
more gently, “you have kept me in suspense long enough, do not try 
me further. I want only three words, but all your heart must come 
with them.” 

He laid his other hand on hers, holding it with a close warm 
pressure which thrilled her as no touch of Julian’s had ever done. 

“Ts it so difficult to say, ‘I love you’?” he whispered. 

The girl trembled, and her colour faded. A chord in her nature, 
which had never yet been touched, vibrated to his tone. She felt 
that it would be only too easy to speak the words he longed to hear. 
They seemed to surge straight from her heart to her lips. But with 
Julian’s pale pleading face still haunting her, and his passionate 
entreaty ringing in her ears, she could not bring herself to utter 
them. 

“T cannot answer you now—it is impossible,” she said hurriedly. 
“ Another time—not now!” 

He looked at her a moment in silence. His face was grave and 
anxious, 

“So be it,” he answered, coldly. “I will wait your pleasure, 
though this procrastination is neither kind nor wise. You are trifling 
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with the hearts of two men who love you—a cruel pastime—and 
possibly a dangerous one.” 
“That sounds like a threat,” she exclaimed, with a forced smile. 
‘No, it is merely a warning,” he answered, and said no more. 
Those warning words were destined to recur to her not long 
afterwards with all the force of a prophecy fulfilled. 


Il. 


On a bright afternoon about a week later, Evlyn was on her way to 
the Hall, having been summoned thither very unexpectedly by a note 
from Lady Lyston herself—a note couched in as affectionate and 
familiar terms as if there had never been a break in the friendly inter- 
course between the two families. 

The girl found her friend in the pleasant south room which she 
most affected, the windows of which opened on a broad stone terrace 
above the garden. 

Julian’s mother was a delicate fragile-looking woman, who had 
been beautiful, and was still fair and slender as a girl, though her 
face was thin and careworn. 

She rose as her visitor entered, coming forward with both hands 
outstretched. 

“‘T am delighted to see you, dear child,” she said, with unmistak- 
able sincerity. “I was afraid you would not be allowed tocome. I 
fear I have seemed sadly neglectful since our return, but—but, as you 
know, it is not my fault. Sir Richard’s ill-health disinclines him for 
society. He “ 

She hesitated, glancing quickly towards the open window. A 
footstep sounded on the terrace outside, and Sir Richard himself 
paced slowly by; a tall, gaunt figure, with handsome, but lined and 
haggard features, and deepest melancholy dark eyes. 

As he passed, Lady Lyston drew her visitor back into the shadow. 

“My husband does not know that you are here; I dared not tell 
him,” she whispered, and was silent till he disappeared. 

Then she motioned her to a seat at her side, and taking her hand 
affectionately, continued : 

*‘T had a special reason for wishing to see you, dear. Julian has 
made me the confidant of his hopes; he told me what happened the 
other day, and I was anxious to let you know that whatever Sir 
Richard and the Vicar’s views may be, I am heart and soul your ally. 
It has always been my dearest wish to have you for a daughter.” 

“You are very kind, dear Lady Lyston,” Evlyn answered, with 
embarrassment, “ but—but if Sir Richard objects, I could not——” 

“He will yield in time, if you are firm and patient,” she said, 
eagerly ; “I shall make him understand how desirable it is—how 
essential for Julian’s happiness—and yours. For you love my son, 
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do you not, Evlyn?” she continued, looking wistfully into her 
companion’s face. 

The girl coloured, and lowered her eyes. 

**T am afraid not—in the way he wishes,” she acknowledged. 

Lady Lyston’s face changed. 

“You do not love him! ” she exclaimed, in an altered tone. ‘‘ Then 
you have accepted his attentions—you have won his heart, merely to 
amuse an idle hour, and to gratify your own vanity?” 

“T did not mean ” Evlyn began. 

“You did not mean,” her hostess echoed bitterly; “no, perhaps 
you did not mean to break his heart and wreck his life ; but that is 
what your cruel coquetry will do. Oh, my poor boy,” she murmured, 
“how will he bear this blow? How shall I tell him 2 

“He knows already,” said a voice behind them. It was Julian, 
who had entered unperceived, and was standing just within the 
threshold. 

** Will you leave us, mother?” he asked quietly. “I wish to speak 
to Evlyn alone.” 

She gave him an anxious deprecating glance, but left the room 
without speaking. 

**So I have been living in a fool’s paradise all these weeks?” the 
young man said, when they were alone, in the same quiet voice which 
sounded unlike his own. “You gave me the shadow—sweet looks 
and words that meant nothing, while Conyers had the substance— 
your love.” 

* Julian,” she began, laying her hand on his arm. 

He shook it off almost roughly. 

** A fool indeed I must have been to be so easily deceived,” he went 
on, with rising passion. ‘“ How you will laugh at me, you and he, 
when x 

He broke off with a passionate ejaculation, and throwing himself 
on the couch, buried his face in his hands, 

“T did not intend to mislead you, indeed I did not,” she protested. 
“Forgive me, Julian! Let us be friends still, if we can be nothing 
more.” 

“Friends? What a mockery!” he muttered. “I ask for bread, 
and you give me a stone.” 

After a moment he raised himself, pushing back his hair, and sat, 
looking down, with a face so dark and moody, so changed in every 
line, that her heart contracted with remorse. 

“* Well,” he said at last, rising ; “‘my dream is over now. I accept 
the inevitable. You are free, Evlyn. Good-bye, and this is indeed 
good-bye,” he added, for it may be long before we meet again. I 
shall go away for a time and try to—forget.” 

“Go away ?” she echoed. ‘ Where?” 

“What does it matter? Who cares?” was the reckless reply. 

“IT care very much. Oh, Julian, we can’t part in this way,” she 
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continued, almost in tears. “At least tell me where you are going. 
What are your plans for the future ?” 

“‘T have none; the future is a blank,” he answered gloomily. 

There was silence again. He paced across the room, pausing at 
the far end, as if deep in thought, his hand over his lips. 

Presently he returned to her side. 

“Tf you really care to see me again, before I vanish ‘into the 
Ewigkeit,’” he resumed, more in his usual tones than he had yet 
spoken, “ will you meet me somewhere? Say at the Belvedere, on 
Monday evening, after sunset ?” 

“The Belvedere? That is an eerie place at dusk,” she objected 
“ but—well, I will come.” 

“Do not fail,” he rejoined. 

He took her hand, looking at her fixedly, and seemed about to 
speak again but checked himself, and they parted without another 
word. 

7 * * * * * 

The “ Belvedere ” was a marble pavilion or summer-house, in the 
Italian style, which stood on rising ground in a secluded part of 
Lyston Park. It consisted merely of one octagonal room, with 
windows on all sides, commanding pretty sylvan views of the Park, 
and the wooded country beyond. ‘This apartment had been Julian’s 
play-room in his boyhood, and now often served him as a study. 

On the day appointed for their farewell meeting, just as dusk was 
falling, Evlyn ascended the winding path which led up to the 
pavilion. 

The day had been sultry, and the evening was warm and very still. 
Not a breath of air stirred the leaves, or broke the charmed quiet of 
the place, which had indeed an “eerie” look at this silent and 
shadowy hour. In spite of the warmth, she shivered nervously as 
she glanced round, and found herself first at the trysting place. 

Not caring to enter, she stood between the pillars of the porch, 
looking down a long twilight vista towards the Hall. 

A vague apprehension oppressed her, which she could not have 
put into words, and which was perhaps only born of the lonely spot, 
and melancholy hour. 

As the moments wore on, bringing no sign of Julian, and dusk 
deepened into dark, her nervousness increased, and at last she was 
turning to leave the place, when she saw his figure advancing rapidly 
under the trees. 

“Have I kept you waiting?” he asked, as he hurried up the path 
to her side. “I am so sorry, but I could not get away before.” 

Glancing at his face, she was struck by its pallor. 

** How ill you look !” she exclaimed, involuntarily. 

“IT have one of my nervous headaches,” he replied, taking off his 
hat and pushing back the hair from his forehead. ‘I have been in 
bed all day, and am supposed to be there still, awaiting a visit from 
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Conyers. When he comes, by-and-by,” he added, with a laugh, 
‘he will find his patient flown.” 

‘Suppose he should come here in search of you?” she suggested 
uneasily. 

He laughed again, a laugh which jarred upon her. . 

“ What a dramatic surprise if he did, and found you with me! A 
scene of comedy, or perhaps it might turn to tragedy—who knows ? 
Come in, Evlyn, and sit down.” 

“T cannot stay long, I shall be missed,” she said, as she followed 
him into the shadowy room, which felt damp and cold in contrast to 
the warmth outside. 

Julian placed a chair for her, and sat down at her side. 

“Tt is like old times to have you here,” he resumed, laying his 
hand, which was burning with fever, on hers. “ Like the dear old 
days, long ago, when you were my child-sweetheart. Once, I 
remember, when we had been maying in the woods, you were tired 
and fell asleep here, and I carried you home with your little golden 
head on my shoulder. Dear golden head! Let it rest there again 
for a moment.” 

He drew it gently down to his shoulder, and laid his cheek caress- 
ingly against it. 

“Oh, ‘would that we two were maying’ once more! ” he breathed, 
in a voice scarcely audible, “or ‘would that we two were lying 
under the churchyard sod ’—yes, that would be best. You would be 
mine, then, for all Eternity.” 

“But I do not care to be yours on such terms,” she answered, 
forcing a laugh, though his tone thrilled her, “I prefer to live and be 
happy.” 

** As Gilbert Conyers’ wife ?” he suggested, with a quick change of 
manner. “Is that the happy prospect you look forward to, when 
I am put aside and forgotten ?” 

Suddenly he threw his arms round her, and strained her to his 
heart. 

“ Never, never, by Heaven!” he burst out, passionately. “I will 
not—I cannot give you up! If you are not mine you shall never be 
his—I swear it !” 

Startled and alarmed by his vehemence, she tried to disengage 
herself. 

“ Don’t talk so wildly! You frighten me! Let me go!” 

But he only drew her more closely to him, so close that she could 
feel the rapid beating of his heart. 

“JT cannot give you up!” he repeated, hoarsely. ‘ You are my 
only hope and safeguard. I am afraid of myself if I lose you—afraid 
lest I should yield to the devilish voices that whisper such terrible 
temptations.” 

“Voices!” she repeated, more and more alarmed by his manner. 
“ What do you mean?” 
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“ Hush!” he whispered, glancing apprehensively over his shoulder. 
“JT hear them now; they are in the air all round us—mocking 
tempting, urging me on to crime. I have heard them often before, 
but never so distinctly as to-night. Listen!” 

A sudden fear, a terrible suspicion, shot through the girl’s heart 
like a bolt of ice. 

She drew back from him, so that she could see his face in the 
moonlight. What she read there turned her suspicion to certainty. 

There rushed back into her memory a crowd of half-forgotten 
words and incidents, each one of which confirmed it. She understood 
now the reason of Sir Richard’s constant watchfulness, and strange 
seclusion ; she had the clue to Gilbert’s hinted warning. 

It was not on the father that the family curse had fallen, but on the 
son. Julian was mad! 

For a moment the revelation seemed to paralyse her in mind and 
body. 

She could not stir; she could not think, except to realise that she 
was alone with him in this desolate spot, far from help; alone, at the 
mercy of a madman. 

Recovering from the first shock, she reflected that her best chance 
of safety lay in showing no fear. 

*‘ Listen !” he repeated in a thrilling whisper. ‘“ Do you not hear 
them ?” 

“T hear nothing ; it is your fancy,” she faltered. 

““No fancy could be so like reality; it was those voices which 
suggested the other day that I should meet you here; it was they 
who reminded me to bring this F 

She recoiled with a stifled cry, guessing rather than seeing what he 
drew from his breast-pocket. 

“* My father had hidden it away,” he said, with a laugh. “But I 
found it; my familiar spirits told me where it was.” 

“Julian! Julian! do not kill me!” she cried wildly, losing all 
self-control. 

“Why are you afraid?” he questioned, calmly; ‘ what is there so 
terrible in death—a swift and painless death? And you shall not 
die alone, darling ; we will go together to the silent land, ‘ where 
beyond these voices there is peace.’ Come!” 

“No, no, no!” she screamed, struggling to free herself. ‘“ You 
shall not! I will not die! Help, help, Gilbert!” 

She uttered the name almost unconsciously, with no hope or 
expectation that her despairing appeal would be heard. 

Her heart gave a wild leap of joy and relief when, from the park 
below, there came an answering cry in a voice she recognised. 

Julian heard it too, and started, relaxing his hold on her wrist. 

In a moment she had wrenched herself free, and darted towards 
door, but before she could reach it, his hand was on her wrist again, 
detaining her in a grasp of iron. 
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Still holding her, he listened, laughing softly to himself. 

“This is a happy chance,” he muttered. ‘ Conyers’ arrival makes 
the drama complete !” 

He forced her back into the shadow of the door, and stood 
waiting, revolver in hand, his lips parted in a sinister smile. 

There was a moment of breathless silence ; a moment of agony 
which the girl never forgot. She tried in vain to move ; to utter a cry 
of warning. Her voice died in her throat. She could only listen 
with straining ears to the sound of her lover’s footsteps, hurrying up 
the slope, she could only think with mute anguish, that it was her 
voice which had summoned him, perhaps to death. 

“ Evlyn, are you there?” he called, with a note of astonishment 
in his tone. 

“Yes, I am here, with Julian, but do not come!” she cried 
hoarsely. ‘Keep back, for heaven’s sake! He will kill you!” 

The warning came too late, for even as it was uttered, the surgeon 
appeared on the threshold. 

Julian raised his disengaged hand, a sharp report rang out, and 
Gilbert staggered, uttering an involuntary cry of pain. Recovering 
himself in an instant, however, he rushed on his aggressor, and a 
desperate struggle ensued for the possession of the revolver. 

Under ordinary circumstances Julian would have stood no chance 
against the other, who was by far the most powerfully-built man of 
the two. But madness had doubled his strength, and it was only by 
a violent effort that Gilbert at last succeeded in wrenching the 
weapon from his grasp. 

As he flung it from him through one of the open windows, voices 
and footsteps sounded outside, and Sir Richard appeared accompanied 
by two sturdy attendants. 

The scene which followed—Julian’s frantic resistance, and wild 
appeals to her to “save him,” mingled with threats which made her 
shudder, and bursts of hysterical laughter—seemed to the girl like 
some frightful nightmare. It was not till he was exhausted by his 
own violence that he gave up the struggle, and sullenly, without 
another word or glance at her, submitted to be led away. 

Gilbert Conyers was about to follow, but before he could reach the 
door, a momentary faintness overpowered him. His tall figure swayed 
and he would have fallen if Sir Richard had not supported him to the 
nearest seat, a cushioned divan under one of the windows. 

“ Good heavens, Conyers, what is this?” Sir Richard exclaimed, 
touching his sleeve, which was soaked with blood. ‘You are 
wounded !” 

The surgeon made no reply. His eyes were closed, and _ his 
bronzed face was lividly pale. 

“Oh, he is hurt—he is dying,” Evlyn exclaimed, kneeling at his 
side in an agony of fear. ‘ Dying,” she sobbed, “and he will never, 
never know that I loved him!” 
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But even as she spoke, the colour ebbed back to his face, and the 
next moment he raised himself, drawing a deep breath. 

**T am ashamed of myself,” he muttered, with a forced smile; “ to 
faint like a girl for such a trifle as this.” He pushed up his sleeve 
above the elbow. “It is only a flesh-wound, you see; the bullet 
passed through ; but it has bled pretty freely, and a 

‘Let me bind it up,” Evlyn interposed, hurriedly, and proceeded 
to do so, as well as her trembling fingers would allow. 

“Thank heaven it is no worse!” Sir Richard exclaimed. “I 
shudder to think what might have happened. This decides me, 
Conyers,” he continued. ‘I shall take your advice, and place 
my unhappy boy under safe control without further delay. I should 
have done so long ago, as you know, but for my wife’s opposition. 
She will not believe the dreadful truth, and clings to the idea that 
these attacks are only ‘hysterical,’ and will pass in time.” 

“And is there no chance of his recovery?” Evlyn exclaimed, 
looking up. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

“ My knowledge of our family history forbids me to hope,” was his 
grave reply. ‘The first symptoms of his malady appeared about four 
years ago. It was for that reason we went abroad, hoping that change 
of scene might be beneficial ; but we were compelled to bring him 
home. The attacks become more violent every time, though, in his 
sane intervals, he retains no recollection of them. He imagines 
—as no doubt others do—that it is my own ‘eccentricity’ which 
causes me to live in such seclusion. You understand now, my 
child,” he continued, “ why I was obliged to discourage his intimacy 
with you, which my wife so imprudently fostered. I hope,” he 
hesitated ; “I hope your presence here to-night does not mean that 
he has been meeting you secretly, and has won your affections ?” 

The colour rushed to her face, she glanced involuntarily at Gilbert, 
but his eyes were averted. 

“No, Sir Richard,” she murmured; “I only met him here to say 
good-bye, as he told me that he was going away from home.” 

*T am thankful to know that you are not involved in our sorrow,” 
Sir Richard said kindly. ‘And now I must go, if you are sure you 
do not need my help, Conyers ?” 

*‘ Quite sure,” the surgeon answered, rising. “I will follow you as 
soon as I have taken Miss Morland home.” 

When they were alone, however, he deliberately resumed his seat, 
and drew Evlyn to his side. 

“Are you in pain?” she asked, looking at him anxiously. “I 
shall never forgive myself for having been the cause of this accident.” 

“‘ A fortunate accident for me,” he put in. 

*‘ Fortunate ?” she repeated. 

“Yes ”—his arm stole round her waist—“ but for it, I might have 
remained in ignorance of an interesting fact—a fact which changes 
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the whole aspect of my life,” he answered, bending to look at her with 
eyes full of affection and tender raillery. “I might ‘never, never 
have known that you loved me’!” 

She put up her hands to hide her blushing cheeks. 

“You heard that “ 

“‘T believe those were the words,” he replied gravely; “but I was 
rather dazed at the time, and may not have heard correctly. Will 
you repeat them, please, more distinctly ? ” 

“ There is no need ; you know already,” she whispered, hiding her 
eyes on his shoulder. 

“T want to hear it again,” he persisted. ‘Such good news will 
bear repetition.” 

He took her face in his hands, and compelled her to look at him. 

** T love you with all my heart,” the girl said earnestly. ‘I have 
loved you from the first, I think, though I was hardly conscious of it 
myself. But I feel unworthy of your affection, Gilbert. I don’t deserve 
such happiness—I, who am responsible for all this trouble ! ” 

“You are not responsible for poor Julian’s malady,” he said 
consolingly, “and though excitement may have hastened the crisis, it 
must have come, sooner or later.” 

“And you really care for me still, in spite of my folly and 
perversity,” she began ; “you do not——” 

The sentence was never finished, for though Gilbert made no reply 
in words, he found an effectual means to close her lips and dispel her 
last remaining doubt for ever. 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By A DISAPPOINTED TICKET-HOLDER. 


hee old emperor was coming to-morrow, and Baden-Baden was to 

be ex féte for the occasion. ‘The carpenters had had a busy 
time of it putting up the framework for the monster display of 
fireworks that was to take place in the evening. Flags were flying in 
all directions ; a special military band had been engaged, and already 
the town wore quite a holiday garb. 

The excitement too, had spread to the quaint little village of 
Lichtenthal, judging from the number of stockings, white, blue and 
scarlet, which had been floating on the delicious autumn air all the 
day, clean, neatly darned, and ready to encase the feet of the happy 
little wearers who to-morrow were to line the road leading from the 
station to Hotel Mesmer where the Emperor was to stay. 

But now it was night, and the beautiful moon seemed to be shining 
down upon a village of the dead. And what a lovely village it 
looked, lying so peacefully embosomed amongst the heart of the 
sombre Black Forest, with its old-world convent from which ages ago 
the nuns had stolen, with beating hearts and scared white faces, to 
seek refuge in the neighbouring woods while the enemy were battering 
in at their gates, returning a few hours later, with thankful hearts and 
glad songs of praise, to thank God for their miraculous deliverance. 

But the place looked peaceful and silent enough now, for its 
inmates had retired to bed, all but the dwellers in one little cottage, 
where although the hour was so late, a light was still burning. 

It had been a busy day for every one, and the busiest of all perhaps 
for the sweet little Gretchen who was busily stitching away inside. A 
little tired and pale she looked now, but the look in the eyes was 
a decidedly happy one, and the dainty scarlet lips parted now and 
again into a delicious little smile disclosing a row of pearly, even teeth, 
that once seen would not easily be forgotten. 

She wore the simple peasant’s dress, consisting of full short skirt, 
white linen bodice with wide sleeves and laced-over bodice of some 
darker material ; her long, thick, flaxen hair was parted neatly down the 
middle and hung in two heavy plaits behind the pretty little ears, 
but its decided tendency to curl could not be repressed all the same, 
and the soft fluffy hair waved and rippled delightfully round the 
charming little face and head. The morrow would be a holiday, and 
the dress she was making would be worn for the first time—things in 
themselves quite sufficient to make the heart of sweet seventeen radiant 
and jubilant. 
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But this was not all. Ernst—her Ernst—and therefore the truest 
and best Ernst in all the world, was coming from Strasburg, and 
all the day would be like a chapter out of fairyland. No wonder that 
the small fingers flew along as if by magic, and that time was not to 
be counted until the work was completed. 


And the day dawned splendidly. Happy Gretchen rose fresh and 
fair after a restful, dreamless sleep. 

With Ermst by her side—Ernst so stalwart and proud and tender 
—-she walked hand in hand down the long beautiful Lichtenthal 
Allee, far too happy in themselves to notice the interested looks of 
the hurrying people, who were also on their way to the town; past 
the beautiful hotels where wanderers from all parts of the world 
congregated, and quite heedless of the admiration their appearance 
created. 

But now a murmur was heard in the distance; the Emperor was 
approaching. The early morning air was a little crisp, but the 
carriage was an open one, and the Emperor, making repeated salutes 
to the people, drove slowly through their midst. He was in his 
ninety-first year, but had still the quick brisk movements of a man half 
his age. As he raised his hand to his close-fitting military cap one 
was struck by its appearance ; the man did not look his age, but the 
hand did, so thin, so dried, so skeleton-like. 

At the steps of Hotel Mesmer a careful arm was offered, but the 
Emperor either did not, or would not see it, and he ran up the steps 
with almost the firmness and agility of a boy. And then the door 
closed and the crowds dispersed until the grand military concert 
should take place in the front of the Conversation Haus, at half-past 
three. 

And away and away wandered Ernst and Gretchen, past the 
beautiful Trinkhalle with its magnificent frescoes representing the 
poetical and romantic legends of the Black Forest. On and on, 
through shady paths until the old ruined castle of Hohenbaden is 
reached. 

Here the merry-hearted Gretchen challenged her companion to a 
race up the broken old staircases, and away the pair rushed wildly. 
Life had no serious side for them to-day. How should it have? 
They were together, and life seemed one long, beautiful, cloudless 
summer’s day. Breathless with her wild flight, Gretchen reached the 
narrow stone balcony that runs round the principal part of the old 
ruin, and with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, made her lover 
confess that for once he had been ignominiously beaten. 

A party of visitors seated round one of the wooden tables far, far 
below them, at the entrance to the tower, commenced singing the 
quaint old German song, “‘ Muss ich denn,” and wonderfully soft and 
tender came the touching little refrain echoing in and out amongst 
the old ruined windows and arches. A slight breeze caused a faint 
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tremulous vibration to sound through the olian harps, placed here 
and there in the niches round the balcony, and for the first time to-day 
the laughter died out of Gretchen’s happy face, and a sweet restful 
look came in its place. 

“ How beautiful it all is, Ernst!” 

Yes, it certainly was beautiful, and who, looking out upon that 
perfect scene, would not but echo her speech. At their feet lay the 
pretty little town, basking and glinting in the sunshine. To the left, 
and facing them, stretched tier after tier of lovely dark, wooded 
heights, the furthermost half-hidden in a delicious glow of hazy 
purple, while to their right opened the magnificent valley of the Oos, 
ever widening and expanding. 

“Yes, Gretchen, it is beautiful, and there is Strasburg—I see the 
spire of the cathedral quite plainly.” 

Gretchen turned to look in the direction he pointed out, and there 
was a little subtle induction in her voice, as she replied : 

“Strasburg always seems very far away, Ernst.” 

He understood the current of her thoughts as, with a firmer 
pressure of the little hand, he answered : 

“Never mind, darling, perhaps it won’t be for long. I am hoping 
to meet with employment in Baden before next summer; and 
then e 

There was no need to continue the sentence ; happy little Gretchen 
understood it all perfectly, and again the flying feet of their childish 
little owner sped joyously down the ruined old staircases. 

Descending the heights and crossing the town they reached the 
railway, just as the carriage of the Russian Prince Menschikow, with 
its lovely black and white horses, driven by the coachman in his 
picturesque St. Petersburg costume, swept by—phantom horses they 
might be called, so swift and so silent were they. Gretchen stood 
and looked a little wistfully after it. 

A troubled look came into the handsome eyes of her lover, as he 
asked— 

“Would you like to be a princess, and ride in a carriage like that, 
Gretchen ?” 

But the eyes were clear and truthful that looked bravely up into 
his, as she answered merrily : 

“Not unless you were the prince, Ernst; and then I think we 
would choose a prettier dog, who should ride in a safer place than 
the prince’s pet usually does. I often wonder how he manages to 
keep in at all, don’t you?” 

And Ernst was satisfied ; again the hours flew by all too quickly 
for these happy young people, who seemed to be crowding a lifetime 
of happiness into the flying circle of one sunny autumn day. 

At length the night came on, and eager crowds were thronging 
through the gates that led on to the promenade. What a fairyland 
it looked ! Thousands of coloured lanterns hung from the trees— 
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those beautiful chestnut-trees, whose branches meet and mingle until 
they form a glorious canopy of green, impervious to shine or shower. 
The Conversation Haus was one blaze of light, for this evening they 
were thrown open to the general public, and loud were the exclama- 
tions of some of those who saw the magnificently-painted ceilings, 
long mirrors, and exquisite cabinets for the first time. 

Outside, the air seemed heavy with the scent of those wonderful 
lilies that are placed fronting the Colonade, while round and about 
them flew two lovely specimens of the gigantic elephantine moths, 
now chasing each other wildly, and anon staying to coquette with the 
lovely white blossoms, that grew so tall and stately amongst the 
orange-trees and evergreens that encircled them. 

And Gretchen ?—pretty Gretchen, her eyes grew rounder and 
brighter at every step, her cheeks had a lovely soft glow on them 
now, and the dainty little feet kept time to the music persistently. 

By-and-by they strolled round the bazaars, admiring the costly and 
beautiful things that are to be met with there in profusion, but no 
covetous glances fell either from Gretchen or her lover—such things 
were not for them, and it seemed indeed as though love so entirely 
filled their hearts, that there was room for nothing else to find an 
entrance. 

Coming at last to the end shop but one, Gretchen stood still in 
amazement; here the principal prizes for the 4th Baden Baden 
Lottery were exhibited, and a gorgeous and dazzling display they 
made. A large yellow paper hung from the entrance, announcing 
that the first prize reached the fabulous sum of 250,000 marks. 

A sorrowful little look passed over Gretchen’s face as she gazed. 

“Oh, Ernst! if I hadn’t spent so much money on my dress, I 
might have bought a ticket.” 

And Ernst looked sad too. He was poor, and had used up all his 
scanty savings in taking this holiday, and making the journey from 
Strasburg. A gentleman standing near heard the girl’s speech, and 
immediately offered to buy her a ticket. Ernst drew instinctively 
closer to her side as if for protection, but the frank looks of the 
gentleman and the pleading ones of Gretchen gained the victory, 
and so the permission was given. 

“You choose, Ernst.” 

“No, you, Gretchen.” 

A happy thought seemed to strike her. 

“Let us both shut our eyes and choose together, and whoever 
touches a paper first, that shall be the one we have chosen. The 
gentleman will decide for us.” 

And so it was agreed. By this time quite a little crowd had 
gathered round the pair watching the scene with quiet looks of 
interest and amusement. And—what a wonderful magnetiser love 
is!’ The eyes of both were shut; they were not standing very close 
together, and yet the hands moved slowly, but none the less surely 
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and steadily, to the same ticket. Happy little Gretchen laughed 
aloud when she found they had both hold of the same magical scrap 
of paper which bore for its number, 076432. 

“Oh, Ernst, it is a good omen! But we have not yet thanked 
the gentleman who gave it to us.” 

They both turned simultaneously, but the donor of the ticket was 
gone. He had either left the grounds immediately, or else having 
done a kindly action kept purposely out of the way of the thanks of 
its recipients. 

And then came the walk home, through the beautiful Lichtenthal 
Allee by moonlight. How softly the moonlight fell upon the wooded 
heights, and how the little river babbled and sparkled beneath its 
rays! It had all been beautiful, but this was the most beautiful of 
all, Gretchen thought. 

A light was burning in front of the little shrine placed where the 
four roads meet, and here they both turned aside and knelt for a few 
moments before it in earnest prayer, and then with lower tones and 
thankful hearts proceeded on their journey. 

And so the happy day was ended—such a day that can come only 
once in a lifetime, but the memory of which, thank God, will last as 
long as life endures, 


The winter that followed was a hard one. The mother was ill, 
and poverty and want came very near the little cottage in Lichtenthal, 
but our brave Gretchen kept up a stout heart through it all, toiling 
early and late without a look or word of complaint. Christmas came 
and went. January and February followed, and the early days of 
March brought still no signs of the breaking up of the long dreary 
winter. The snow lay in deep heavy drifts under the bare and 
withered branches of the chestnut trees in the Allee, and not one 
single ray of sunshine fell through the heavy leaden clouds that hung 
so closely over the village. One day came a letter from Ernst, he 
was out of employment, and though the letter was written in a 
cheerful spirit, Love’s eyes are keen and refuse to be blinded where 
our dearest and best are concerned. And so it happened with 
Gretchen, this was the last drop in the cup, and she seemed to break 
down entirely under it. She could not work, and as the day advanced 
the mute look of sorrow on her face became pitiful to behold. 

“Go out and see Lisbeth, Gretchen,” said the mother. “A talk 
will brighten you up a bit, perhaps.” 

And away went Gretchen, anywhere to still the dull aching fecling 
that lay at her heart ; but at the door of Lisbeth’s cottage she stopped. 
There was the sound of laughter and merriment inside, and the sad 
little heart was in no mood for either. She turned hurriedly away, 
and soon with quickening steps was on her way to Baden Baden. 
Upon reaching the town she became aware of some excitement in the 
place. News had just been received that the good old Emperor was 
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dying. ‘That visit of his to them in the autumn was to be his last, 
and already “the feeling that makes the whole world kin” was 
beginning to be felt amongst them. 

But whether emperors live or die the work of the world must go 
on, and to-day had been fixed for the drawing of the lottery tickets. 
Gretchen had, in her new trouble, forgotten all about it until finding 
herself amongst the crowd that encircled the Rathhaus awaiting the 
announcement of the winners of the three first prizes. Suddenly a 
hand was laid upon her shoulder, and a well-beloved voice was 
saying : 

** You here, Gretchen, and alone.” 

With a cry that was half a sob she sprang towards him and clasped 
his hand, but not before his quick eyes had discovered the trace of 
recent tears upon the pale little face. He drew her aside saying: 

“What is it, dear Gretchen? You mustn’t be downhearted. 
Things cannot be bad for ever.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Ernst,” she answered hurriedly. ‘I shall think 
quite differently to-morrow ; but to-day I couldn’t help it. Everything 
looked so dark and dreary, and it seems as though the sun would 
never come out, or the hills look pleasant and smiling again.” 

“Hush, hush, Gretchen! We are both young. There is a good 
God over all, and % 

At this moment there was a stir amongst the crowd. ‘The first 
prize had been drawn, and ¢he winning number was 076432. 





A. FE. GLase, 
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PASSING STRANGE IF TRUE. 


As I was lounging in a club in Vienna one evening, disappointed 
of an antagonist at piquet and debating whether to retire to 
bed or go on to the theatre, I was attracted by a face at one of the 
small tables which were scattered about the room and occupied by 
players at whist, piquet, dominoes and other means of whiling away an 
hour or two and getting rid of superfluous cash. A second glance 
satisfied me of my man. I had had disagreeable experience of him in 
Brussels, and was not likely to forget the way he emptied my pockets 
at écarté. I had at the time some suspicion of foul play, and now 
determined to take the opportunity afforded me of watching his cards. 
The result was as I expected: suffice it to say that I exposed his 
game, and together with his victim for the nonce, had the pleasure of 
kicking him out of the club, after which we drank a bottle of wine 
together, and parted on exchange of cards and an invitation from my 
new friend to pay him a visit at his chateau in Ardennes if ever I 
chanced to be passing that way. 

I glanced at the card on reaching my rooms, and read, ‘Comte 
Louis d’Avreneuil, Chateau Sansadieu, Forét d’Ardennes.” 

The idea of calling at the chateau took my fancy and, consequently, 
some time after, in the late autumn, I found myself whirling along a 
forest road behind four good posters, to the musical peal of their 
bells, the cries of the postilion and the crack of his gigantic whip. 

The trees, so thickly planted that the sun could scarce find its way 
through, in spite of the sparseness of the autumn foliage, the muffled 
sound of the wheels as they rolled over moss and fallen leaves, the 
rare glimpses of rude huts, each surrounded by its little plot of 
cleared land, on which could be seen the owner painfully turning up 
his ground with a spade, while his half-dressed youngsters gazed with 
frightened eyes at the post-chaise, as if such a sight were rare in the 
extreme, all contributed to make me feel as if I had suddenly dropped 
back a century or more, to the time when macadam roads were not, nor 
steam-ploughs nor locomotives, and I felt as if some adventure, 
worthy for ever after of chief place in my memory, would surely befall 
me in this new and strange corner of the earth, Whether my fore- 
bodings were fulfilled you, dear reader, must judge. 

As I advanced nearer to the end of my journey I noticed with 
surprise that the ground seemed less tilled and the tillers more wild 
and fearful, the farther I went. 

As I passed the wretched hovels that did duty as dwellings for this 
* canaille,” mothers before their doors would call their children to 
them asa hen clucks for her brood, and, holding them safe in their 
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arms, would gaze at the approaching traveller with fear written on 
their anxious brows. Men in the veriest rags of clothing, their faces 
emaciated, their backs bowed, would glance up with looks of mingled 
hatred and dread as if all mankind were at enmity with them, and 
seeking any occasion to do them harm. The sight was pitiful in the 
extreme and boded no good of their lord and master, and indeed the 
prospect was so dismal and cheerless, that, weary with much journey- 
ing and somewhat nervous, maybe from the unaccustomed silence and 
gloom of the forest, I had almost turned my back on my bourne 
and fled from the eerie and wretched surroundings. But shame, if 
nought else, kept me to my road, and, at the close of the day, with 
shrill cries from my driver, the ceaseless crack of his heavy lash and 
the vociferous barking of dogs, I dashed up a well kept avenue at full 
gallop and pulled up with a jerk at the front door of a rambling, 
picturesque chateau. 

If I had any fears of my welcome as an unbidden guest, they were 
soon dispelled. My host himself came down the steps to meet me, 
and, taking me in his arms, kissed me on either cheek as he poured 
out a flood of compliments and welcomes to his “ poor house.” 

Comte Louis d’Avreneuil was tall and slender, upright as a dart, 
with faultless hands and feet, black hair and clear-cut features ; in 
fact exceedingly handsome. It was only after a day or two in his 
company, during which he feasted me right royally, and entertained 
me with shooting, riding, fishing and all the means of enjoyment 
at the disposal of a country prince with a couple of thousand acres 
of land over which he ruled absolutely, it was only after a day or two, 
I say, that I was able definitely to conclude that, in spite of his good 
looks, his face was most displeasing to me. His mouth, covered by 
a thick moustache of glossiest black, was stern and hard, and his smile 
disclosed a row of spotless teeth sharp and even as those of a hyena ; 
but it was in his eyes that lay the great drawback to his beauty. It 
was most difficult to meet them full, for his glance would furtively 
wander anywhere but towards the face of his companion, unless roused 
by something that touched his anger. Then indeed he would turn 
his regard straight at the eyes of him who had crossed him, eyes 
with a tinge of livid green, slightly blood-shot and burning with a dull 
fury, such as may be seen in the eyes of a chained dog, goaded to 
madness by an enemy just out of his ‘reach. Not that the simile 
holds good, for woe betide the unhappy wight that fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the Count. There was no chain of law or conscience to 
hold him back from a full and direful revenge. 

D’Avreneuil, for the rest, was a polished and accomplished gentle- 
man. His chdéteau boasted a library of three thousand volumes, and 
his collection of arms, both of warfare and of the chase, was beyond 
all praise. He had read much and to good effect, and his con- 
versation was delightful in the extreme ; and in spite of the disgust I 
felt as I saw more and more of the miserable state of his people, 
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which I had speedily traced to its source in his tyrannical and brutal 
treatment of them—in spite also of a growing abhorrence of his face, 
which kept me awake in bed with a nightmare, feeling that there was 
some mysterious connection between his cruel mouth and lurid eyes 
and the dismal howling of wolves that echoed round the chdfeau in 
the cold autumnal nights—in spite of all this, and forgetful of it all, 
I thoroughly enjoyed our long conversations on every possible subject, 
when we had drawn our chairs up to the comfortable blaze in the 
great fireplace in his library; and as the cheerful warmth diffused 
itself over all our beings, we would let our words express all the 
rambling thoughts that passed through our brains. Often the Count 
would get on the subject of occult science, and then—for it seemed 
to interest him more than any other topic—he would bewilder my 
senses and effectually disturb my night’s rest by marvellous effects of 
what, five hundred years ago, would have been called witchcraft, and 
have brought him to the stake and fagot. Monstrous shapes would 
rise apparently at his bidding, and wheel in sinuous curves about the 
room, or a pale blue smoke would resolve into smiling landscapes or 
howling storms at sea, and all the time the Count would stand, tall, 
commanding, with a slight curl of the lip, as if in disdain of the 
wonders he was producing. 

In the morning, in the glare of daylight, all the distastefulness of 
the life would present itself most strongly to me; but evening after 
evening found me revoking the decision of departure at which I had 
arrived in the morning, till at last my visit was closed abruptly by no 
will of mine. 

Late hours were kept at the Chateau Sansadieu, and twelve o’clock 
found me one morning still dallying with my breakfast and awaiting 
the appearance of Comte Louis. At length he entered the room, 
with a courteous excuse for the lateness of the hour. 

““T had some business,” he said, with a strange gleam in his eyes, 
“after you had retired, which kept me somewhat late.” 

“T fear, Count,” I replied, “that the business entailed finishing 
that bottle of Burgundy. Your hand was not quite steady this 
morning; you have cut your under-lip shaving. I see a smear 
of blood.” 

I thought I saw him start, but he answered instantly, “It is true. 
My clumsy man let the door of my room slam to. You know how 
little it takes to make a razor go wrong.” He walked up to a pier- 
glass and wiped off the stain. “It is so slight,” he said, “ that the 
cut is hardly visible.” Indeed, I could see no cut at all. 

That day we spent on horseback, for we were both enthusiastic 
riders; and the mounts the Count gave me those few days I passed 
with him have made me so exacting in the way of horseflesh that I 
have been obliged almost to give up my favourite exercise in despair 
of ever bestriding an animal that can come up to my desires. All 
day the Count was in his happiest mood, and in the evening enter- 
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tained me with examples of his wonderful skill in producing what 
must, I suppose, be called “optical delusions.” Shapes more 
monstrous than any I had yet seen menaced me with diabolical 
grins or portentous frowns, an icy air breathed through the room, 
and I felt the hair rise on my head with the mystery and weirdness 
of the spectacles presented to my view. When I retired to my 
room, the natural consequence was that I could not sleep. I 
inspected the pistol that always lay at my bedside (for the sound 
of the wolves all round the house rendered it advisable to have a 
weapon at hand), and then, unable to compose myself to rest, I drew 
a large chair to the fireplace and fell to musing on the wonders I 
had seen. 

The fire gradually died out ; unbroken silence held dominion over 
the air; through the window the trees stood ghostly in the cold 
moonlight. A chilly feeling slowly crept over me, and I longed to get 
to bed, while a kind of fascination held me still in my place. I was 
conscious of listening intently as if for expected sound, while yet 
there was none. Again, as when the phantoms had stopped the 
current of my blood, again I felt my hair bristling all over my head, 
while all my senses seemed merged in the one of hearing. Hark, 
surely I heard the pit-pat of some animal. There again—surely that 
was the sound of a heavy body? My heart stopped its beat for a 
second ; at the next all the blood in my body rushed backed to its 
citadel as a wild and agonised shriek rang through the startled air, 
blended with the low deep growl of a wolf. The sound brought me 
back to my senses; here at least was a tangible object with which to 
cope. I jumped up, seized my pistol and dashed at the window. 
As I tore it open, a gigantic iron-grey wolf with a little child in its 
mouth jumped out of the window below me, and was making for the 
wood at full gallop when I levelled my pistol and pulled the trigger. 
The smoke for a moment obscured my vision, but I heard the brute 
yell and the next moment saw that it had dropped its burden and 
was retreating as fast as a badly wounded fore-paw would allow it. 
My window was no great distance from the ground, and, with the 
assistance of some creeping plants, I swung myself down, while from 
the back door a stream of frightened half-dressed servants thronged 
to the scene of the disaster. Marvellous to relate the baby was not 
dead, not even seriously wounded, though the marks of the brute’s 
teeth were painfully distinct. 

A woman, half tears, half joy, received the child from my arms, 
saying she was its mother, and pouring out thanks to the good God 
and to me, incoherently mixed up with fears for the child and joy at 
its salvation. I was astonished, however, to find that the other 
servants gave little heed to this woman and her child, but whispered 
among themselves with glances of pity at me and fear at their master’s 
windows, and at length one, bolder than the rest, approached me and 
whispered: “I am the master of the horses. For the kind act 
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monsieur has this night performed, I will even saddle monseigneur’s 
best horse, if monsieur should wish.” 

“Why on earth should I wish a horse saddled for me at this time 
of night?” I asked, with natural astonishment, and in my ordinary 
tone of voice. 

“‘For the good God’s sake lower, monsieur, or you will ruin us all,” 
answered the man, his face blanched with terror. ‘Is monsieur then 
so ignorant that he knows not that Monseigneur le Comte has 
threatened,” and here he sank his voice so low that I could barely 
catch the words, “ has threatened to flay alive any man that dares to 
harm his wolves? Be warned, monsieur, take the fleetest horse in 
the stable, and so you may scarcely escape the vengeance of 
monseigneur.” 

“Tush, my good man, you are dreaming. The Count take 
vengeance on his guest for shooting a wolf that was carrying away 
a child from his very house? You must be mad.” 

“Tf monsieur will not take warning he will not,” answered the 
man. ‘It were deadly peril for me to assist monsieur to escape, but 
I would even risk it rather than have him stay in this accursed house ; 
but what will be, will be;” and with another fearful glance at the 
black, blank windows of the Count’s bedroom, he turned and entered 
the door. As I followed him, with his fellow-servants, I wondered 
that d’Avreneuil had not come out to inquire into the commotion, 
and, as I passed his door on the way to my room, I knocked at it, 
and receiving no answer, attempted to open it, afraid that perhaps my 
host was ill. The door was, however, fast locked, and there was 
nothing for it but to retire to my room, where, though the servant’s 
words could not fail to disturb me in some degree, however much I 
might put them down to madness or to fear of his stern master, still 
they were not enough to keep my weary frame from finding rest in 
sleep. 

The next morning when I awoke a bright sun was making the 
landscape smile before my windows. As I opened the sash, the 
brisk air of a warm autumn day sent the blood coursing through my 
viens, and when I thought of the adventure of the night before I 
laughed aloud at the words of the old man-servant. The whole 
affair sank into insignificance. It was not the first wolf by a long 
way that I had shot. The child, I was convinced, was in no danger, 
and I was not even stiff from my gymnastics. I descended to the 
breakfast-room, and had not been there ten minutes when a horse’s 
tramp drew me to the window Riding up to the door I saw my 
host in a state of most unwonted disorder. ‘The horse was covered 
with mud and foam, his ears drooping, his knees trembling, as if 
from a long and furious ride. But the rider was in worse condition. 
Plastered with mud, his hat gone, and his right arm hanging in a 
rudely-made sling, I could scarcely recognise my host, as he turned 
at my exclamation and bowed his uncovered head, saying, “One 
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moment, my dear sir, and I shall be with you,” and, throwing his 
rein to a stable-boy, he dismounted with some difficulty, and I heard 
him enter his room above-stairs. In a quarter of an hour, or rather 
more, he entered the breakfast-room in his usual state of exceeding 
neatness, but with his right arm still slung, though more comfortably. 

*T was forced to leave the house last night after you retired,” he 
said ; “and, if I did not tell you before, you must put it down to my 
dislike of making a parade of my disagreeable duties; but fortune 
was against me, and I have made more parade now by arriving so 
late and in such a condition. In truth, my brute of a horse fell on 
my way home, and, hurling me over his head, has, I fear, dislocated 
my arm, while covering me at the same time with mud, and bruising 
both me and himself. I fear his knees are altogether spoilt. I was 
some time coming to myself, and, trying afterwards to ride with my 
arm dangling, I must have fainted and fallen again, so that I had to 
contrive a sling, and arrived as you saw me.” 

After commiserating him on his accident, which he seemed to take 
very coolly, I said : 

“We also have had an adventure since you left. A wolf succeeded 
in penetrating the servants’ rooms, and was carrying off a child, when 
I shot at it, and was fortunate—eh ? ”—for I happened to glance up, 
and caught his eyes fixed on me with a look of utterly indescribable 
fury, while his lips were slightly parted and gave to view his white, 
sharp teeth, locked together like a vice. The glance was but 
momentary ; his features resumed their natural aspect, and he said: 

‘Tt makes me furious to hear of these ravages the wolves commit. 
We shall have to exterminate the race, in spite of the good sport they 
afford.” 

In spite of the explanation thus given, I could not fail to connect 
his suppressed fury with the words of the old servant the night 
before; but I soon banished all misgivings of the sort as utterly 
unreasonable, while, however, almost in spite of myself, I determined 
to be on my guard in the presence of my host; and to this end, 
though disposed to laugh at my own precautions, carried my pistol as 
well as a gun when we started off to see if we could not, perchance, 
knock over some game in the wood. 

The day was perfect, both the Count and I in the best of spirits, 
and we laughed and chatted on all sorts of subjects as we crossed the 
few open fields and plunged among the thickly-planted trees of the 
dark and silent wood. The Count, his right arm slung, could of 
course do nothing in the way of execution, and the first half hour 
passed without my bagging a single head. At last said the Count: 

** My very good friend, this will not do at all. Stay here a few 
minutes, and I will make a circle and drive, perhaps, some animals 
past you. At any rate, it is worth while to try.” 

So, as he turned away, I prepared myself quietly to receive what 
he might send. I waited a few minutes, and then I heard him 
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beating the bushes and calling out to drive the game down towards 
me. But there was evidently but little to be found, for D’Avreneuil 
had approached almost close enough to be seen before I got a chance. 
Then a couple of hares darting past, not ten yards from my toes, 
received the contents of my two barrels and dropped. I was just 
stepping forward to pick them up, when I suddenly saw before me, 
but a few paces off, a gigantic iron-grey wolf, glaring at me with lurid 
livid-green eyes, his lips parted in a savage grin, and his teeth 
gleaming white, even, and ominous between them. ‘The glance one 
takes in moments of peril is unusually comprehensive. I noticed 
that his right forepaw was badly wounded, I noticed that the eyes 
now fixed upon me were in some extraordinary manner perfectly 
familiar to me, and I felt convinced that this was the identical 
animal I had wounded the night before. Yet it was but a moment 
of time that we stood thus gazing at each other. 

So instantly that there seemed no pause the brute flew at me, and 
I, having seized my pistol in place of the now useless gun, fired full 
in his face, and, throwing the pistol from me, received him with both 
hands at his throat as he sprang at me and drove me several paces 
backwards with the impetus of his spring. His horrid jaws clashed a 
couple of inches from my face; but I had him fast, and in the 
danger and necessity of that moment I felt my arms like bars of 
steel to hold him off. I should never have held him but for a 
circumstance that impressed me even in that position with the most 
unbounded astonishment. 

As he threw himself at me and I caught him by the neck, my 
hands fell on an iron collar that encircled his throat. With a firm 
grasp of this, it was but a trial of strength between us; but it would 
have fared badly for me if my pistol-shot had not taken effect. 
Fortunately it had, and, together with the wound in his leg, must 
have greatly weakened the animal. Nevertheless the strain was 
fearful; backwards and forwards we rocked, every muscle in my body 
braced to support the fearful conflict, while the brute in my arms 
gnashed his savage teeth in my face, and bloody foam flew from his 
loathsome jaws. It felt like hours that the struggle lasted, and to 
this day I have no conception how long we were locked in that dread- 
ful position. Once I cried for help, but the Count returned no 
answer, and alone I fought it out. 

At length, when my arms could scarcely bear the strain a moment 
longer, I felt weakness creeping over my adversary. His furious eyes 
glazed over, his tongue hung panting from his mouth, his neck 
became limp in my grasp. With a last superhuman effort I raised 
him by the collar and flung him with all the force I could muster 
down on a large rugged stone that lay before me. His head and 
neck struck the stone with tremendous force, and the iron collar, 
being hit presumably on some hidden spring, flew off. Conceive my 
horror when I saw lying before me, not the gigantic iron-grey wolf 
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with which I had waged such fearful battle, but a man, and that man 
—my late host, Comte Louis d’Avreneuil! Good Heaven! was it a 
most ghastly nightmare, or could it actually be that those tales that 
now came to my mind were no travellers’ lies, but the horrible truth ? 
That there were men who possessed the power and the will to roam 
about the forests as Were-wolves, and who took atrocious pleasure in 
the murder of their fellow-men? It could not be: it was too horrible 
for imagination. Yet here was the man and no wolf, and here, as 
I looked round, was the iron collar. And what say the stories? 
“* When they (the Lycanthropists) wished to assume their wolf's shape, 
they bound round them a circlet of iron, and smeared themselves 
with a certain ointment. . . .” Again, in the spot where I had shot 
the wolf, the man’s arm had received a shot-wound, and in his fore- 
head was a wound where my pistol bullet had hit the wolf. 
* * * “ ” * 


The joy at the death of the Count was universal, but I judged it 
best to leave the place and country as fast as possible, for such a tale 
as mine would never bear me through in a court of law. 

A violent brain-fever was the immediate result of my adventure, 
which certainly has occupied chief place in my memory as the 
narrowest escape and most unaccountable experience I have ever 
passed through. 

G. F. F. 


TLOOURVOD > 


IN A PALACE. 


Heart to heart in the silent night, 
Heart to heart, and never a word, 

Only the hush of happy hearts, 
Only the deepest love-pulse stirred. 


Heart to heart, and the world at bay, 
Heart to heart, and the ending death, 
With never a dawn to chase away 
The pleasure our passion quickeneth. 


A draught of wine from the chalice there, 
And then farewell to the world of men. 
“Wilt pledge me to meet in death, my fair?” 
“My lord, I plight thee my troth again!” 
* * * - * 
The guards break in, but the winged souls 
Have fled to a higher judgment bar. 
Meet ye in death, ye wild fierce loves, 
Or are ye severed as star from star? 


ELIZABETH GIBSON, 














